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THE SETTING FOR MORE’S PLEA FOR GREEK IN UTOPIA 


By Epwarp Surtz, 8.J. 
Loyola University, Chicago 


Hythloday’s exposition of learning and education in Utopia is 
divided into three parts. The first outlines the branches of knowl- 
edge developed independently of European influence and, at the 
same time, deplores the preoccupation of scholars, in Europe with 
sophistical logic and with abstruse and subtle questions. The sec- 
ond section constitutes a long digression on pleasure and happiness 
which is given as a specimen of the earnest and practical discus- 
sion of ethical problems by the Utopians.* The third part describes 
the eager welcome given to Greek by the Utopians.* Here More 
offers a remedy for the intolerable intellectual situation in Europe: 
an intensive and extensive study of the Greek language and litera- 
ture. The seven liberal arts are to be retained by Europeans just 
as they are among the Utopians; even much-abused logie is not to 
be excluded, but to be reduced to its true role as instrument, not 
as end. But the most choice treasures of the human intellect and 
heart, in their most pure and original Greek sources, are to be 
studied, first, as supplements and developments of the knowledge 
already possessed, and, secondly, as independent and invaluable con- 
tributions to human life and culture. 

The success of the program depends upon the attitude of the 


Europeans. At the time of the composition and publication of Utopia, 
the attitude of some Schoolmen was one of extreme conservatism 


1 The Utopia of Sir Thomas More, ed. J. H. Lupton (Clarendon Press, 1895), 
pp. 183-87. See the present writer’s “Logic in Utopia,” PQ, xxrx (1950), 
389-401. 

2 Utopia, pp. 187-211. Consult the author’s ‘‘The Defense of Pleasure in 
More’s Utopia,’’ SP, xtv1 (1949), 99-112, and ‘‘Epicurus in Utopia,’’ ELH, 
XvI (1949), 89-103. 

8 Utopia, pp. 211-20. For More’s program of Greek studies, see the author’s 
‘¢Thomas More and the Great Books,’’ PQ, xxxI (1953), 43-57. 
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and extreme dislike, if not hatred, of progress and innovation. 


Their last report was like that of the king’s councilor described by 
Hythloday : ‘Thies thinges . . . pleased oure forefathers and aunce- 
tours: wolde god wee coulde be so wise as they were,’’ as if ‘‘it 
were a very daungerous matter, if a man in any pointe should be 
founde wiser then his forefathers were.’’* Nevertheless, as Hythlo- 
day caustically observes, such men will have nothing to do with 
the wisest principles of their ancestors, but they will hold tenaciously 
to their less prudent ordinations.® The Utopians, on the other hand, 
are glad to hear of what is going on in all other countries. Hence, 
they welcome with open arms any stranger who is blessed with 
native intelligence or any traveler who is gifted with the knowledge 
of many lands.° Of this Utopian trait Hythloday offers an amazing 
instance. Twelve hundred years before his arrival, a number of 
Romans and Egyptians had been shipwrecked on the coast of 
Utopia. The Utopians either learned from these people all the arts 
and crafts of the Roman empire which were of any use or developed 
them from the hints and suggestions which they received. Another 
example of the latter gift was the perfecting of the crafts of paper- 
making and printing merely from the meager information imparted 
by Hythloday and his fellows.’ If any Utopian through some mis- 
fortune had reached Europe, his presence had been buried in utter 
oblivion, just as that of Hythloday would be. What a difference 
between Utopians and Europeans! At a single encounter the former 
had made their own the best institutions of Europe; yet, as Hythlo- 


“é 


day sighs, ‘‘it wold be longe befor we wolde receaue any thing that 


amonge them is better instytuted then amonge vs.’’ This superb 
open-mindedness and extreme willingness to profit by the experi- 
ence of others, to accept the best in human discoveries, and to wel- 
come progressive innovations, is ‘‘the chiefe cause whie theyr 
common wealthes be wyselyere gouerned, and do florysh in more 
wealth then ours.’ 


4 Utopia, p. 40. 

5 Loc. cit. 

6 Utopia, pp. 219-20. 

7 Utopia, pp. 218-19. 

8 Utopia, pp. 112-13. As for Erasmus, he, like the Utopians in regard to 
the retention of communism, is conservative in basic political matters. See The 
Education of a Christian Prince, tr. L. K. Born (Columbia University Press, 
1936), p. 211, and Similia, in Opera Omnia (Lugduni Batavorum, vander Aa, 
1703-6), 1, 621. See also Aristotle’s Politics, tr. B. Jowett (New York, Random 
House, 1943), pp. 105-07. 
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Ingrained conservatism and hatred of change on the part of many 
at this time in Europe is marked especially in education and scholar- 
ship.® In the preface to his notes to the New Testament, Erasmus 
makes the observation that, as the result of typical human behavior, 


novelty, if displeasing in all things, is offensive in studies especi- 


ally.*° In arguing for application to languages for the purpose of 


acquiring knowledge at its very sources in Latin, Greek, and 
Hebrew, he contends that, if it is only the novelty that is obnoxious, 
one must remember that the old (scholasticism) was once new and 
the new (humanism) was once old.1! One late passage from his 


Adages is so significant that it merits quotation in spite of its length : 


They call new the things which are very old, and they call old the things which 
are new. In the ancient doctors of the Church the knowledge of the sacred 
books was joined to skill in languages and humanistic literature. We see the 
same in the ancient philosophers, physicians, and lawyers. Where is Aristotle 
or Hippocrates guilty of solecisms? Are Plato and Galen not full of elo- 
quence? .... It is new, for boys being taught grammar, to be forced to learn 
the modes of signification and to be lectured on insane glosses which teach 
nothing else than faulty language. It is new to admit to the study of philosophy, 
law, medicine, or theology a youth who, on account of ignorance of the language, 
understands nothing in the old authors. It is new to bar from the doors of 
theology all except the fellow who has perspired long over Averroes and Aris- 
totle. It is new to inculeate in the young students of philosophy sophistical 
trifles and certain trumped-up difficulties, mere racks for the intellect. It is 
new in the universities to give different answers according to the system of 
the Thomists and the Scotists, of the nominalists and the realists. It is new to 
exclude from discussion arguments taken from the sources in the sacred books 
and to accept only those drawn from Aristotle, from decretal letters, from 
the teachings of the scholastics, from the glosses of professors of canon law 
or generally chilling parallels from civil law. If we find new things offensive, 
these are the things that are really new. 


In the same adage, Erasmus parodies the secret instructions of the 


®Cp. the words of the monk, ‘‘The old is better’’ (Vetus melius est), as 
answered by More in his Letter to a Monk, The Correspondence of Sir Thomas 
More, ed. E. F. Rogers (Princeton University Press, 1947), pp. 174 sqq. 

10 Ep. 373, Erasmus to the Reader, Opus Epistolarum Des. Erasmi, ed. P. 8. 
Allen (Oxonii, in typographeo Clarendoniano, 1906-47), 11, 167. In an adage, 
however, Erasmus makes the observation that love of variety has such great 
power in everything that sometimes even the worst is more pleasing than the 
best for no other reason than its novelty. — Adagiorwm Opus (Lugduni, Sebasti- 
anus Gryphius, 1539), 664 (Jucwnda vicissitudo rerum), col. 321. Colet makes 
the following statement about men’s conservatism: ‘‘ novelties, of which no 
reason has previously been given, are rejected the moment they are heard.’’ — 
Exposition of Epistle to Romans, in Ioannis Coleti Opuscula Quaedam Theo- 
logica: Letters to Radulphus on the Mosaic Account of Creation, Together 
with Other Treatises, tr. J. H. Lupton (London, Bell, 1876), p. 57 (Latin, p. 
205). 

11 Apologia, in Opera, vi, **2 verso. It is a sign of ignorance, Erasmus con- 
tinues, to evaluate a man’s book by the number of years and not rather by 
judgment of its contents (loc. cit.). 
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enemy of humanism to his young charges: ‘‘ Beware of the Greeks, 
lest you become a heretic; fly from Hebrew literature, lest you be- 
come like to the Jews; throw away Cicero, lest you be damned with 
him.’’# 

In no English literary work of the time is the conflict between 
the new Greek learning and the old Latin scholasticism more clearly 
depicted than in Skelton’s ‘‘Speak, Parrot,’’ a poem written a very 
few years after Utopia.** It shows the conservatism even of a writer 
not wholly averse to Greek: 

Let Parrot, I pray you, have liberty to prate 
For aurea lingua Graeca ought to be magnifiéd. . . 
In Academia Parrot dare no problem keep, 
For Graece fari so occupieth the chair 
That Latinum fari may fall to rest and sleep, 
And syllogisari was drownéd at Stourbridge Fair; 
Trivials and quatrivials so sore now they impair 
That Parrot the popingay hath pity to behold 
How the rest of good learning is roufled up and trold. 
After describing how the old scholastic textbooks, including ‘‘ Al- 
bertus de modo significandi,’’ have been driven from the schools, 
Skelton continues : 
Plautus in his comedies a child shall now rehearse, 
And meddle with Quintilian in his Declamations, 
That Petty Cato can scantly construe a verse, 
With Aveto in Graeco, and such solemn salutations, 
Can scantly the tenses of his conjugations ; 


Setting their minds so much on eloquence 
That of their school matters lost is the whole senténce.14 


It is well to remember, however, that the languages and the 


classies never lacked champions, whether few or many in number.” 
Antoninus (1389-1459), Archbishop of Florence, for example, 
maintained the usefulness and propriety of the knowledge of various 
languages, especially Greek and Hebrew, on the part of the theo- 


12 Adagia, 3401 (Ne bos quidem pereat), col. 1171. 

18 The date A.D. 1521, instead of the earlier 1517 or 1518 once defended, is 
assigned to the poem by William Nelson, John Skelton: Laureate (Columbia 
University Press, 1939), pp. 161 sqq., and by Ian A. Gordon, John Skelton: 
Poet Laureate (Melbourne, Melbourne University Press, 1943), p. 205. For 
Skelton’s somewhat conservative attitude toward Greek, see Nelson, pp. 148-57 
and Gordon, pp. 157-58. 

14 Complete Poems, rev. ed. P. Henderson (London, Dent, 1948, pp. 293-94. 

15 For a most interesting summary of the arguments used by the Italian 
humanists of the late fourteenth century, see Johannes Dominici, Lucula Noctis 
(“Notre Dame University Publications in Medieval Studies,” 1v; Notre Dame, 
Indiana, 1940), pp. 6-118. The rest of the work is a refutation of the human- 
istic arguments. 
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logians with a view to the conversion of infidels and the fuller 
understanding of Sacred Seripture.’® In a letter to the students at 
the College of Navarre, Gerson (1362-1428?) by no means disap- 


proved of a cursory perusal of pagan writings for good reasons: 
the abundance of moral sentiment, the style and distinction of 
language, the human experience in poetical and historical works, 
and finally a certain delight in the variety of reading.*’ 

John Colet, on the other hand, in his exposition of the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians lays such emphasis upon the Scriptures 
and upon Christian authors that in the writings of the ancient 
pagans he finds ‘‘nothing that savours of Christ, nothing that does 
not savour of the Devil.”’ 


If we seek to feed on the wisdom of the heathens, which is devilish, not Chris- 
tian, we lose the principles of our Lord. For no one takes food at their tables, 
that is, their books, unless either doubting or despising the Scriptures, . . .18 


It is unreasonable to plead that pagan authors help in the interpre- 
tation of the Bible since thereby one reveals one’s patent lack of 
confidence in understanding Holy Writ ‘‘by grace alone, and 
prayer, and by the help of Christ, and of faith.’’ 


Those books alone ought to be read, in which there is a salutary flavour of 
Christ; in which Christ is set forth for us to feast upon. Those books in which 
Christ is not found, are but a table of devils. Do not become readers of phi- 
losophers, companions of devils.19 


In accordance with his own admonitions and principles, Colet’s 
Statutes of St. Paul’s School prescribes the study of Mantuan and 
Erasmus (represented by his Copia and Institutum Hominis Chris- 
tiani) among the moderns, and Lactantius Prudentius, Proba, Se- 


16 Summa Sacrae Theologiae, Iwris Pontificii et Caesarei (Venetiis, apud 
Iuntas, 1581-82), 1, 74 verso. 

17 Epistola ad Studentes Collegit Navarrae in Opera Omnia (Antwerpiae, 
Sumptibus Societatis, 1706), 1, 108-09. He believed the same advantages were 
to be found as abundantly, if not even more usefully, in the holy doctors, such 
as Augustine, Orosius, Jerome, Lactantius, ete. (loc. cit.). 

18 An Exposition of St. Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, tr. J. H. 
Lupton (London, Bell, 1874), pp. 109-110. 

19 Tbid., p. 110. Lupton tries to explain Colet’s attitude toward heathen 
authors as a reaction against the excesses of the Italian Renaissance (see his 
Introduction, pp. xxxii-xl). This is hardly necessary in view of Colet’s extreme 
asceticism and in view of what he could easily find objectionable on the score 
of danger to faith and morals in the classics themselves. He evidently was a 
man who wanted all truth, not half-truths, and all morality, not half-morality, 
in study and reading. Malum ex quocwmque defectw seems to have been a prin- 
ciple of action with the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
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dulius, Juvencus, ete., among the ancients.2° These are the only 
authors mentioned by name in the statutes. 

In the Enchiridion Erasmus writes: ‘‘ You must think that what- 
ever truth you hit upon anywhere at all belongs to Christ.’*? The 
Christian soldier is to pick out all the best portions from the books 
of the pagans. Following the example of the tiny bee, he is to fly 
around all the little gardens of the ancients, by-passing the poisons 
and extracting only the healthful and excellent juice. The use of 
the arms furnished by the pagans is by no means to be contemned by 
the soldier of Christ.22 The same conviction later finds eloquent 
expression in the colloquy entitled ‘‘The Profane Feast’’ when 
Eusebius pleads: 

Whatever is pious, and conduces to good Manners, ought not to be called 
profane. The first place must indeed be given to the Authority of the Scrip- 
tures; but nevertheless, I sometimes find some Things said or written by the 
Antients; nay, even by the Heathens; nay, by the Poets themselves, so chastly, 
so holily, and so divinely, that I cannot persuade myself, but that when they 
wrote them, they were divinely inspired; and perhaps the Spirit of Christ dif- 
fuses itself farther than we imagine; and that there are more Saints than we 
have in our Catalogue.23 

Even to Colet’s admonition against association with pagan phi- 
losophers, Erasmus would answer, as he answered Luther later, 
that Christians possess in common with pagan philosophers many 
truths, such as the freedom of the will, the creation of the world 
(Plato), the immortality of the soul (Plato), the sanctity of mar- 
riage (Aristotle), and numberless others. Far from impairing the 
authority of Christian dogmas, the fact that their light of reason 
saw some things which God’s Seriptures give to Christians, rather 


strengthens it. ‘‘But we do not believe the philosophers unless they 


agree with Seripture.’’** Nevertheless, in spite of the many truths 


20 Statuta Paulinae Scholae, in J. H. Lupton, A Life of John Colet (London, 
Bell, 1887), p. 279. 

21 Opera, V, 9. For the Erasmian program of learning, see Rudolf Pfeiffer, 
Humanitas Erasmiana (‘‘Studien der Bibliothek Warburg,’’ xxi1; Berlin, 
Teubner, 1931). 

22 Enchiridion, in Opera, V, 9. 

23 The Colloquies of Erasmus, tr. N. Bailey (London, Reeves and Turner, 
1878), 1, 182. 

24 Hyperaspistae Diatribes Lib. I, in Opera, 1x, 1249. On this very score 
Erasmus has scrious objections to the union of Aristotelian philosophy and 
Christian theology. ‘‘We have reached such a point that the whole of Aristotle 
is accepted in the heart of theology, in fact, accepted to such an extent that 
his authority is almost more sacred than that of Christ. For, if he says any- 
thing that is little in keeping with our Christian life, it is permissible to distort 
it by a clever interpretation; but the man who dares even slightly oppose his 
oracular utterances, is downed on the spot. From Aristotle we have learned 
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shared by pagan antiquity and Christianity, Erasmus most probably 
agrees with Bulephorus and Hypologus in his Dialogue on Cicero 
that, far from any pagan philosopher being so gravely learned as to 
be preferred to any Christian, ‘‘the whole of Greek philosophy is 
but a foolish dream and a futile trifle in comparison with the phi- 
losophy of Christ.’’2° 

The Utopians, in contrast with the Christian Europeans, are not 
placed face to face with the task of the reconciliation of a heathen 
literature with a Christian morality and revelation. Not only the 
problem of the pagan classics, but also the problem of the study of 
Greek even for Christian philosophy and theology, was very acute 
at the time of the composition and publication of the Utopia. It en- 
gaged much of More’s attention, and it would be surprising if a 
matter so close to his heart had not found expression, even in a 
disguised form, in his truly golden little work (libellus were aureus). 
Two important letters reveal More’s mind at this period. The first, 
dated October 21, [1515], is addressed to Martin Dorp, president of 
the College of the Holy Spirit at Louvain, and is headed in More’s 
Incubrationes (1563) : ‘An apology for Erasmus’ Praise of Folly, 
in which is also taught how necessary is the knowledge of the Greek 
language.’’*® One of the principal points of this letter is the neces- 
sity of the study of Greek for the understanding of both the Holy 
Scriptures and theological questions, The second letter, bearing the 
date March 29, [1518], and addressed to the University of Oxford, 
undertakes the protection of the humanities against a virulent at- 
tack of a university Lenten preacher and the defense of Greek 
against the self-styled Trojans, the opponents of Greek at the uni- 
versity. These two letters furnish a valuable commentary and back- 


ground to the pages in Utopia on the Greek classics. 


that the happiness of man is imperfect without the addition of the goods of 
body and fortune. From Aristotle we have learned that the commonwealth in 
which all things are common cannot flourish.’’ — Adagia, 3001 (Dulce bellum 
inerpertis), col. 1071. 

25 Dialogus Ciceronianus, in Opera, 1, 1004-5. In the same dialogue, such 
excesses of the Renaissance as the application of pagan titles to God, Christ, 
the Incarnation, ete., are severely criticized. Bulephorus tells Nosoponus the 
Ciceronian: ‘‘It is paganism, believe me, Nosoponus, it is paganism which is 
persuading our ears and hearts to do such things. We are Christians in name 
only. Our body has been bathed with the holy water of baptism, but our mind 
is unwashed: our forehead has been signed with the cross, but our heart abomi- 
nates the cross; we confess Jesus with our tongue, but we bear the high and 
mighty Jupiter and Romulus in our heart” (ibid., 1, 998). 

26 Lucubrationes, etc. (Basle, apud Episcopium, 1563), p. 365. 
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In view of the fact that the epistle written to the University of 
Oxford is more fertile and more germane to the present topic, it 
may well furnish the basis for this discussion. The function of even 
profane learning at a university, as has been seen above, is to pre- 
pare the soul for an advanced and enlightened virtue. In addition, 
a man should acquire at the university prudence in dealing with 
human affairs, without which—and this is an innuendo pointed 
against the Lenten preacher—even the theologian will shout non- 
sense to the ordinary people in his congregation. This prudence and 
experience can be drawn most abundantly from the poets, the ora- 
tors, and the historians of antiquity.” The preacher condemns 
philosophy and the liberal arts by the name of secular or worldly 
literature; nevertheless, there are some who, by this very means, 
make their way to theology, despoiling, as it were, the women of 
Egypt for the adornment of their queen. But More fails to see how 
they can attain to theology, the mistress of the sciences, without 
skill in language, whether Hebrew or Greek or Latin. Of course, 
they might limit themselves to theological books written in Eng- 
lish—a ridiculous supposition at this time—or to the very little 
Latin sufficient for arguing about those scholastic questions which, 
they think, hedge in the whole of theology. But More persists in 


denying that theology, the august queen of heaven, is encompassed 


in such narrow confines alone, so that in addition to these scholastic 
questions she does not sojourn and abide in the Saered Scriptures 
and from there wander through all the dwellings of the most an- 
cient and holy Fathers: Augustine, Jerome, Ambrose, Cyprian, 
Chrysostom, Gregory, and Basil. These, and others of the same 
kind, were responsible for the study of theology for more than a 
thousand years, before those subtle petty questions, which now are 
almost the only ones discussed publicly, came into being. Whoever 
boasts that he understands the works of the Fathers without more 
than an ordinary command of their language, will ignorantly have 
to boast a long time before scholars believe him.** 

In his letter to Dorp, More argues that Dorp had said with much 
truth and wisdom that each language is outstanding and superior 
to the extent that it happens to have a greater treasure of arts and 
sciences in its letters as in jewel-caskets. Using this single reason 

27 Note how Hythloday surmised that in Latin the Utopians “wolde greatelye 


allowe [nothing], besydes hystoryens and Poetes” (Utopia, p. 213). 
28 More to Univ. of Oxford, Correspondence, pp. 115-16. 
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of Dorp, every one must come to know and admit that Greek is the 
language which all mortals, and especially Christians, ought to 
embrace, since it is the tongue from which all the branches of know]- 
edge, including almost the whole of the New Testament, have come 
down to us.”® 

In theology itself,*°® as in all the other sciences, the men who either 
discovered whatever was best or who handed down most carefully 
what had been discovered, were the Greeks. In philosophy, except 
for what Cicero and Seneca* have left, the Latin schools of thouglit 
possess nothing but what has been brought over from the Greek. 
The New Testament was first written almost entirely in Greek. The 
most ancient and learned interpreters of the Holy Scriptures were 
zreeks who wrote in Greek.** Not even half of these Greek books 
have been translated. The translations have recently been better, 
but no translation can equal knowledge of the original for greater 


accuracy and more fruit. For this reason Jerome, Augustine, Bede, 
and many other Doctors of the Latin Church devoted themselves 
assiduously to the thorough study of Greek, in spite of the con- 
sideration that more books were then translated than are now read 
by many who appear very erudite in their own eyes. In fact, these 


Fathers not only learned the language, but also counseled posterity, 
especially those who wished to be theologians, to do the same.”* 
In pursuance of these ideas, More had told Dorp that it would 
take an infinite amount of time to explain what the man ignorant 
of Greek is missing. He admits that, without the knowledge of 
Greek, Dorp, as well as others, has advanced to heights of learn- 
ing to which many, even possessed of Greek, could not climb with 
all their sweating and panting. But he ventures to assert that, if 
Dorp added Greek literature to the rest of his knowledge, he would 


29 More to Dorp, Correspondence, p. 63. 

80 Cp. Erasmus’ words :‘‘ None of the branches of knowledge is more depen- 
dent on the study of languages than theology, provided that we think the 
exposition of the Sacred Books to belong to theology.’’ — Apologia in Dialogum 
Jac. Latomi, in Opera, 1x, 85. 

31 Hythloday, who had devoted himself entirely to philosophy, ‘‘knewe that 
there ys nothynge extante in the lattyne tonge, that is to anny purpose, sauynge 
a few of Senecaes and Ciceroes doinges’’ (Utopia, p. 27). 

32 In Ecclesiastes, Erasmus points out that the preacher must read scriptural 
interpreters selectively and judiciously. ‘‘In general, however, the Greeks sur- 
pass the Latins, and the ancients the moderns, in the genuine discussion of the 
Scriptures. For the gospel came first to the Greeks before the Latins, and 
the race itself has always excelled in fortunate geniuses” (Opera, v, 1026). 

83 More to Univ. of Oxford, Correspondence, pp. 117-18. 
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then surpass even himself as much as he now excels others, even 
those expert in Greek.** Erasmus had told Dorp in defense of his 
Moria: instead of reading certain authors only with the idea of 
carping at them, instead of rending and being rent in turn, instead 
of thus losing one’s leisure and that of others, how much better it 
would be to learn Greek or Hebrew or certainly Latin literature! 
The knowledge of these languages is such an advantage to the study 
of sacred literature that Erasmus fails to see how anyone ignorant 
of them can shamelessly arrogate to himself the title of theologian.*® 

In regard to Greek, Erasmus speaks from the depth of his experi- 
ence. In 1501, he wrote to Antony of Bergen that he now realized 
what he had very often read in the most learned authors, namely, 
that Latin learning, however considerable it might be, was defective 
and cut in half without Greek. ‘‘ For, among us Latins there hardly 
are turbid pools and rivulets; among the Greeks are most pure foun- 
tains and rivers rolling gold.’’** And, three years later, he wrote to 
Colet: ‘‘I now see by experience this one thing: we amount to 
nothing in any field of knowledge without Greek.’’** It is not only 
because the Old and New Testament existed in the Greek before 
the Latin that the Greek language evidently possesses a most exten- 
sive usefulness; but also because all philosophy and almost all the 
liberal arts have reached us through the Greeks in the Greek lan- 
guage.** Without Greek letters ‘‘all erudition is blind.’’*® One great 
advantage is that in the very study of the Greek language as such 
the learner acquires a wealth of knowledge. It is impossible for a 
beginner to struggle with Greek lessons without drawing immediate 
profit : in literature by reading Homer, ete., in philosophy by read- 
ing Aristotle and his commentators, in theology by reading the New 
Testament and its Greek interpreters, in medicine by reading Hip- 
poerates and Galen, ete.*° In a word, if almost all knowledge is to 


be sought in Greek authors, whence can one draw it more purely or 


84 More to Dorp, Correspondence, p. 66. Erasmus makes Dorp much the same 
promise: see Ep. 337, Erasmus to Dorp, Eras. Epist., 11, 106-07. Dorp answers 
that such humanists as Joannes Campanus and Pomponius Laetus, and even 
Valla who studied Greek only as an old man, attained to great proficiency as 
Latinists without the aid of Greek. See Ep. 347, Dorp to Erasmus, Eras. Epist., 
Il, 135-36. 

35 Ep. 337, Erasmus to Dorp, Eras. Epist., m1, 106. 

6 Ep. 149, Erasmus to Antony of Bergen, Fras. Epist., 1, 352. 

87 Ep. 181, Erasmus to Colet, Eras. Epist., 1, 406. 

8 Ecclesiastes, in Opera, v, 855. 
39 Ep. 1744, Erasmus to Simon Pistorius, Eras. Epist., vi, 403. 
40 Apologia in Dialogum Jac. Latomi, in Opera, Ix, 83. 
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more quickly or more pleasantly than from the very sources in 
Greek ?* 

The way to our conclusion has been long, but necessary, for the 
full significance of the section on Greek studies in the Utopia is 
now evident: Europeans should adopt Greek witih the same willing- 
ness and the same open-mindedness with which the Utopians wel- 
come the language. The Utopians plead to learn Greek; the least 
that Europeans can do is not to organize a campaign against it and 
to give it an experimental trial. Why cannot Europeans be as 
progressive as Utopians? The only motive of the Utopians is a love 
of knowledge and a desire for improvement. The reasons which 
should induce Europeans to study the language are a thousand 
times more weighty. First of all, the roots of Christianity lie in 
Greek, for the New Testament, the best scriptural commentators, 
and the first and greatest theologians are written in Greek. It is 
impossible to know the whole, the best, and the purest of Christianity 
without Greek. Let theologians give heed to this declaration. See- 
ondly, aJl the liberal arts and sciences which flourish in Western 
Europe owe their origin or their transmission to the men and the 
language of Greece. Philosophy itself is Greek. The universities of 
Europe possess a great deal of knowledge in these branches, but, 
in comparison with the Greek sources from which it comes, it is 
adulterated or contaminated, deficient or buried under accretions. 
By turning to the Greek sources, European men of learning will at 
once purify their knowledge from alien or extraneous corruptions 
and advance it with many new improvements. 

Being a non-Christian people, the inhabitants of Utopia cannot 


set the example for Christian Europe in the study of Seripture and 
theology in Greek. Presenting them as models of this kind would 


have done violence to More’s original conception of the Utopians 
as a thoroughly reasonable race unblessed by revelation. Neverthe- 
less, More makes his point. The Utopians are models, perhaps less 
in the matter of study than in the spirit of study. If one must be 
eager to study in Greek all the arts and sciences which depend upon 
reason, how much more ardent and desirous one must be of examin- 
ing in the original language Scripture, the word of God, and the- 
ology, the queen of the arts and sciences! 

It is not only in theology and philosophy, however, but in all the 


r9o9 


41 De Ratione Studii, in Opera, 1, 522. 
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arts and sciences that Greek is useful and necessary. Here the 
Utopians definitely set an example for Europeans. The degree of 
education and learning which has been reached without Greek ap- 
pears to be much the same for Utopians and Europeans. The former, 
Hythloday tells his listeners, ‘‘in all thynges be almoste equall to 


our olde auncyente clerkes,’’*? meaning Greek and Roman men of 
learning. The latter in the person of the Schoolmen profess to be 
able to give some kind of opinion on everything knowable (de omni 
scibilt). Nothing is said directly concerning the superiority of 
Greek-less Utopians to Greek-less Europeans, except that the Utopi- 
ans have not even dreamed of suppositions, second intentions, and 
universals, nor of the superstitions of astrology. Nevertheless, it 
would be against More’s purpose at this stage to make the Euro- 
peans markedly inferior to the Utopians. This would have been at 
once insulting and discouraging to the scholars of Europe. Rather, 
he seems to place both of them at the same level of knowledge. The 
Utopians respond with initiative and zeal to Greek knowledge, and 
consequently make great advances. Some Europeans thus far have 
greeted it with resentment and hostility; what should they do now, 
but imitate the reasonable Utopians? 

The pages in the Utopia on knowledge and learning, one must 
conclude, are not a whimsical display of humanistic predilection, 
but an important document in the struggle over Greek in the early 
sixteenth century. This inference is confirmed by the writings of 
Erasmus and More at this time, especially by More’s letters to Dorp 
and to the University of Oxford. Indirectly, the section on Greek 
studies constitutes an answer to the captious critics of Erasmus’ 
Novum Instrumentum in particular and embodies an invitation to 
drink deep from the pure fountains of the Christianity of the Greek 
exegetes and Fathers of the Church.** This study of seriptural and 

42 Utopia, p. 184. These words must not be taken too literally because Utopians 
would then receive no benefit or profit from the study of Greek. It may be 
best to restrict their proficiency to the subjects mentioned by name: music, 
logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, climatology, and ethics. This leaves 
room for Latin and Greek historians and poets, Greek medical books, ete. 
Nevertheless, Hythloday’s words are clear: antiquos omnibus prope rebus 
exaequant (loc. cit.). ; ; ‘ : 

43 This urgent request to read the documents of early Christianity in their 
context, and not in compilations or anthologies, extends, as a matter of course, 
to all the sources or fontes, including the Latin ecclesiastical writers and the 
Latin Fathers, especially Jerome and Augustine. As has been seen, even Hythlo- 


day allows also for Latin historians and poets, and for two Latin philosophers, 
Cicero and Seneca. 
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patristic sources is at once the substitute and the remedy for the 
insane absorption in abstruse and unreal questions in theology. 
More immediately, the object of these pages in Utopia is twofold: 
first, to argue for a spirit of tolerance and progress such as makes 
the Utopian welcome all knowledge, especially Greek learning; and 
secondly, to plead for a basic knowledge of Greek literature such as 
is contained in the list of Hythloday’s books. ‘‘Be eager, even im- 
patient, to weleome the best,’’ begs More. ‘‘But the best is in 
Greek. Therefore, receive Greek with open arms.’’ Once in the dis- 
tant past England and Europe knew and loved Greek. In a sense, 
England and Europe trace their intellectual origins to Greece just 
as Hythloday conjectures that the Utopians take their racial be- 
ginnings from the Greeks.** The Greek language and learning must 
come back to all Europe, especially England, as it came back to 
a Utopia. 


44‘‘For I thynke that thys nation tooke their beginninge of the Grekes, 
bycause their speeche . . . kepeth dyuers signes and tookens of the greke 
langage. . .’? (Utopia, p. 214). The identification of Utopia with Britain would 
receive additional confirmation from an investigation of the claim of Greek 
elements in the British tongue. John Noble Johnson in his Life of Thomas 
Linacre (London, Lumley, 1835), writes: ‘‘I cannot avoid urging a few ob- 
jections to the supposed existence of the Greek language in Britain during 
the earliest ages of its history, intimately connected, as it is, with the name of 
Linacre, and with his claims, if not to the introduction of it into this country, 
at least to the title of its chief reviver and earliest cultivator’’ (p. 27, note). 
Among the arguments urged by the supporters of the theory was the ‘‘ fancied 
mixture of Greek with British words, or the additions of Greek terminations 
to British roots’’ (ibid., p. 31, note). Extremely interesting is the following 
passage in an adage of Erasmus: ‘‘ Lindus is a city in Rhodes, as Stephanus 
witnesses, from which London [Londinwm] in Britain could seem to have 
been derived. Stephanus calls this city Lindoniwm and cites Martian as his 
authority. Indeed, both Rhodes and Britain are islands, and the old language 
of the people of the latter, which is now called Welsh, is sufficient indication 
that it either had originated from the Greek or had certainly been mixed with 
it. Not even their customs are altogether at variance with Greek customs.’’ — 
Adagia, 1543 (Rhodii sacrificiwm), col. 668. Stephanus was a Byzantine geo- 
grapher who seems to have lived in the early sixth century A.D. Polydore Vergil 
also has a reference to the Greek origin of Welsh: ‘‘Whereas the Welche 
speeche differeth from the Englishe, they which derive their race and stemme 
from the Troian stocke affirme that their tongue is compounded and inter- 
medlied partlie with Greek, partlie with the Troian antiquitie.’’ — English 
History, Early Translation, ed. H. Ellis (London, Camden Society, 1846), 1, 13. 
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MORE, PLUTARCH, AND KING AGIS: 
SPARTAN HISTORY AND THE MEANING OF UTOPIA 


By R. J. ScHoEcK 


University of Notre Dame 
I 


‘‘The great principle on which the life of the Utopians is based,’’ 
wrote Lupton in his valuable introduction to More’s Utopia, ‘*is 
community of goods. There is no private property ; no use of money, 
except as a means of commercial intercourse with other nations. In 
this, More seems to have taken his idea from what he had read of 
Solon or Lycurgus.’’ There are, to be sure, numerous indications 
of indebtedness to Plato’s Republic, but we must remember that 
Plato adopted many things from the institutions of the Spartans: 
their public meals, their discarding the use of the precious metals 
for money, the garrison life for males and the gymnastic training 
for women, severe discipline of the children, and others.’ Lycurgus 
and the Spartan culture, then, lie athwart the dominant organizing 
principle of Utopian life. 

But I do not think that it has previously been suggested that 
there is one period in Spartan history which offers startling cor- 
respondences not only with Book II (which portrays the common 
wealth of Utopia), but also with Book I (which gives a picture of 
contemporary England) : Sparta in the middle of the third century 
B.C. Like Europe at the end of the fifteenth and at the beginning 
of the sixteenth centuries, the third-century Mediterranean world 
was torn by war: and in Greece itself we find bitter social discon- 
tent, even the threat of social revolution in class struggle of poor 
against rich, much like the English situation that More so graphi- 
eally and so tellingly describes in Book I. (Though all of this was 
generally known in More’s time, we now see the lines of struggle 
and the long-range implications of many of the forces at work far 
more clearly from our vantage point in history.) The story of one 
of the kings of this period in particular, Agis IV of Sparta, is a 
startling one, and it was read by More and his contemporaries in 
Plutarch’s Lives, a work familiar to all. 

1 J. H. Lupton, ed., The Utopia of Sir Thomas More (Clarendon Press, 1895), 
Introduction, pp. xlv, lii-liii. 
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II 


In Plutarch’s Life of Agis we are introduced to the biography 
of this remarkable Spartan king through the framework of a dis- 
cussion of ‘‘the true condition of men in public life, who, to gain 
the vain title of being the people’s leaders and governors, are con- 
tent to make themselves the slaves and followers of all the people’s 
humors and caprices’’; and there is emphasis upon the degree of 
madness in men of large power and authority: ‘‘now they no more 
think what is good, glorious, but will have those actions only 
esteemed good that are glorious... .’’? This, Plutarch relates, was 
the period when Sparta fell away from almost all of her former 
virtue and repute because of the love of gold and silver—avarice 
and baseness of spirit in the pursuit of it, and luxury, effeminacy, 
and prodigality in the use of it. (Here one recognizes many of the 
specific charges in More’s indictment of his own England, both in 
300k I of Utopia and, obliquely, in many of the Epigrams. ) 

In the year 244 B.C. Agis became king and proposed ‘‘that every 
one should be free from their debts; all the lands to be divided 
into equal portions.’’ The people were transported with admiration, 
for ‘‘at last there had appeared a king worthy of Sparta.’’ But 
Agis was opposed by his colleague Leonidas and put to death by 
the ephors.* There is an ironie coda to this story: Cleomenes tried 
to institute the social reforms of Agis, including the redistribution 
of land, but failed; he fled to Alexandria and there later committed 
suicide. His wife (the widow of Agis) and his children were killed 
by Ptolemy’s command: thus, like Utopus and Lyeurgus, Agis 
left no successor. 

2T shall use Dryden’s clear and readily accessible English translation, for it 
is only a very general view of Sparta, as Plutarch presents it, that I wish to 
convey. 


8 I have here compressed Plutarch’s presentation. The Cambridge Ancient His- 
tory notes that “Phylarchus, whose Histories covered the period 272-220 B.C., 
gave a lively account of the attempts at reform in Sparta by Agis and 
Cleomenes. As an ardent supporter of Cleomenes, he is denounced by Polybius, 
who favoured Aratus, and even Plutarch admits his bias and love of theatrical 
devices, but at least he managed to make his hero stand out sharp and clear 
against the background of his time” (vir [1928], 259). I do not know whether 
More was familiar with Phylarchus and Aratus, but it is curious that Budé 
comments upon Aratus in his letter to Lupset: Hie enimuero periculum esse 
quispiam autumarit, ne forte Aratus et poetae prisci opinione falsi fuerint. 
(This, together with Budé’s play upon Hagnopolis and Udepotia, are discussed 
briefly in N §Q, n.s., 1 [1954], 512-3.) 

Cf. the list of historians in Book 1 of Utopia (Lupton, p. 216), where 
Plutarch is coupled with Lucian. 
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For Sparta the situation in 244 B.C. was no less desperate than 
the situation in England when More finished his book in 1516.* 
Hythlodaye, like Agis, saw the remedy for the social-economic 
problem in the radical idea of redistributing the land. But the 
irony confronts us of a Tudor reading of the story told by Plutarch: 
neither Henry VII nor his equally wealth-demanding son would 
have favored the radical solution of Agis—and increasingly after 
1516 one might well wonder about the prudence of such a proposal. 

The importance of Plutarch in the early Renaissance must be 
recalled. Plutarch’s influence upon the later figures of Montaigne 
and Shakespeare is well known; what is less generally remembered 
is that Plutarch’s impact upon the late fifteenth and early sixteenth 
centuries was enormous.® The high valuation of Plutarch is per- 
haps best summed up in Erasmus’ Preface to the Apophthegmata, 
dedicated to young Prince William: 

For neuer hath there been emong the Greke writers (especially as touchyng 
matters of vertue and good behauour) any one more holy than Plutarchus, or 
better worthie of all men to bee reade. 

Such respect was doubtless shared by Richard Pace, Sir Thomas 
Elyot, and the other Tudors who also translated Plutarch, and by 
all of those who studied him with care. That others saw parallels 


between Greek times and the Tudor period may be seen in the very 
interesting Life of Agesilaus, dedicated to Cromwell, which includes 


4The picture is sharply and succinctly drawn by E. M. G. Routh: an im- 
poverished countryside, a nobility that had suffered from the civil wars, in- 
creasing unemployment with crime that “became terribly prevalent and was 
punished savagely” (Sir Thomas More and His Friends [Oxford, 1934], pp. 
70 ff.) ; ef. Chambers, More, pp. 131 ff. 

5 This influence is touched at only a few points by Gilbert Highet in his 
Classical Tradition (Oxford, 1949). Still the best general survey is the unpub- 
lished dissertation of Rudd Fleming, Plutarch in the English Renaissance (Cor- 
nell, 1935), though there are such special studies as Wegehaupt’s Plutarchstu- 
dien in Italienschen Bibliotheken (Cuxhaven, 1906), which needs to be brought 
up to date. I am indebted to Fleming’s dissertation first for its survey of 
Italian translations, and second for the summary of Erasmus’ deep interest in 
Plutarch. It is relevant to point out that in 1511, in his De Ratione Studii, 
Erasmus recommended a study of Plutarch in the schools; in 1512 Erasmus 
named Plutarch as the principal source for sentences or exempla. The transla- 
tion of De Discrimini Adulatoris et Amici was dedicated to Henry VIII and 
presented to him in manuscript; Erasmus had spoken of translating it in a 
letter of November 1512, but the work was presented to the king in 1517. In 
1513 the De Tuenda Bona Valetudine was dedicated to Dr. John Young; and in 
January 1514 appeared the Quomodo Utilitas Capiatur ex Inimicis, with its 
dedicatory epistle to Wolsey. Clearly Erasmus was deeply engaged in working 
with Plutarch during the years just preceding More’s writing of Utopia, as 
well as during the year 1515-6 itself, and from their letters we know how closely 
More and Erasmus shared their intellectual discoveries and activities. 
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a parallel between Agesilaus and Henry VIII. More, we may be 
certain, knew his Plutarch well. In what has been called his list 
of Great Books* (in chapter vi of the Second Book of Utopia, where 
Hythlodaye itemizes and describes his ‘pretye fardell of bookes’), 
Hythlodaye says rather cryptically, ‘‘They sett greate stoore by 
Plutarches bookes.’’ And in the Epigrams there are many ideas 
and sentiments which seem to echo rather closely many of the con- 
cepts to be found in the Lives and the Moralia. 


Ill 


There is one reinforcement of this parallel between third-century 
Sparta and sixteenth-century England that seems too specific to 
be mere coincidence. More speaks of the history of Utopia going 
back 1760 years :’ that is, to 244 B.C., figuring from 1516 (the year 
of publication). And 244 B.C., as we have seen, was the year Agis 
became king. 

Though I do not know of a Tudor chronology that dates Agis’ 
reign precisely, the practice of dating B.C. was common enough. 
There was at least one chronicle that covered the third century and 
the form of which would have permitted any reader to work 


through Plutarch’s dating of Cleomenes and to arrive at a compu- 
tation of Agis’ reign as beginning in 244 B.C.;* and another, the 
Eusebius Caesariensis Chronicon,® that dated the aecession of 


6 Of More’s as a list of Great Books, Surtz has written that “Thomas More’s 
program of Greek studies is an important document in the history of the early 
Renaissance in England”; he maintains that More is largely following Erasmus’ 
Plan of Study of 1511, the De Ratione Studii; see Edward L. Surtz, 8.J., 
“Thomas More and the Great Books,” PQ, xxx, 43-57. No doubt the outline of 
More’s general ideas on Greek studies accords with the list of books here being 
discussed, but we should be careful not to argue that the list of books in 
Utopia gives us More’s exact program and his total program. 

7 Lupton, op. cit., pp. xliii and 132. 

8I refer to Fasciculus Temporwum Omnes Antiquorum Cronicas Succincte 
Complectens. .. (Paris, 1518); and I acknowledge the kindness of Prof. C. W. 
Jones in lending me his copy. In this work the date is ruled across the page, the 
anno mundi usually on the left-hand page, and the anno ante christi nativitatem 
on the right-hand page upside down. Although the dates in such a chronicle as 
this are of necessity only roughly indicated, still through Plutarch’s dating of 
the death of Cleomenes under Ptolemy IV, Philopator, the dates of Cleomenes’ 
reign (and thus those of Agis) could be computed fairly closely. 

And although this Fasciculus Temporum is to be sure two years later than 
More’s Utopia, it indicates a practice of dating events B. C. in a readily accessi- 
ble form; it seems reasonable to conjecture that More was familiar with, or 
had available, a chronicle similar in form, like that described in footnote 9. 

® The EHusebius Caesariensis. Chronicon, quod Hieronymus presbyter divino 
eius ingenio Latinum facer curavit. . . was widely known and used, and it may 
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Ptolemy Euergetes at anno mundi 4953, with the means of easily 


translating this to 246 B.C. (giving on f.175" the equivalence of 
anno mundi 6711 for 1512 A.D.), which More would have known 
was two years before the kingship of Agis. This, we may recall, 
was a history-hungry age, a period when the universal Polychronicon 
of Higden was reprinted, after the Caxton edition of 1482, in 1495 
and again in 1527; a period that saw Bede’s Ecclesiastical History 
published in 1475, his De Temporibus Ratione in 1507, and his 
Chronicon in 1505 and 1507. 

From one point of view, this is a kind of date-game that is much 
like the elaborate word-play that More and his times were so fond 
of: Utopia and Eutopia, the river with no water, and his playing 
upon his own name.’® The use of the precise figure of 1760 derives 
from More’s Tudor habit of mind; Erasmus’ punning title, En- 
comium Moriae, is known to everyone, and Camden discusses many 
more, though less familiar, examples in his end-of-the-century work, 
Remaines. With all this might be placed the still-conventional en- 
terprise of etymologizing, and much to the point is the curiously 
coincidental example of Peloponnesus." 

But from another point of view we might regard More’s use of 
the figure 1760 as an important clue to the meaning of his Utoma. 
And that clue should be even more important for our times than 
for More’s, as a guide to the intended meaning of this work. The 
1760 and all that should enable us to see what should have been 
apparent without it, that More is not writing a tract to proclaim a 
revolution. We might here echo the sound comment of the distin- 
guished scholar of Greek social and economic history, M. Rostovt- 


well be closer to More’s source. The edition T have consulted in the Cornell Uni- 
versity Library is the Estienne (Paris, 1518), but others would have been avail- 
able to More, of course. This work presents historical dates in a much more 
direct tabular form, and on F.72v, e.g., at anno mundi 4953, the accession of 
Ptolemy, Euergetes is given: “Aegypti.3. Ptolemaus Euergetes. an.26.” (In view 
of More’s geographical interests, we may note that under the date of 1509 there 
is an account of the arrival at Rouen of several natives of Oran, with descrip- 
tions of their appearance; under 1500, references to the Voyages of Cadamosto. ) 

10 Cf. “Levels of Word-Play and Figurative Signification in More’s Utopia,” 
N&Q, n.s., 1, 512-3, and ibid., cxcvi, 313, and ibid., n.s., 1, 193-4. 

11 The name Peloponnesus, or Isle of Pelops, proves that the whole territory 
was considered an island. “Ancient geographers knew about its peculiar shape, 
comparing it to the leaf of a plane-tree; the medieval name Morea is said to 
have been taken from the mulberry” (Oxford Classical Dictionary). I have 
briefly discussed the likelihood of More’s interest in the Morea-mulberry name 
in “Levels of Word-Play” cited above. 
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zeff, on the applicability of such a notion to Greek history (and 


suggest the relevance of his comment to Tudor history) : 
It is inappropriate to talk of the existence of socialism in Greece. Socialism 
as a theory is a creation of modern times. But social discontent was rife in 
Greece in the fourth and third centuries, and the poor in their struggle with the 
rich were fighting not so much for political rights as to get the lands of the 
rich divided among themselves and debts abolished. Behind this demand for yiic 
avadacuds and yge@v axoxony [redistribution of land and abolition of debts] 
there was no elaborate social programme based on a special economic and social 
theory.12 
Rather, I should think, readers might find common ground in the 
extraordinary (to us) blending of joculatio and high seriousness 
in Utopia, and there is in More’s use of such a figure as 1760 the 
valuable hint (and this apart from the merits of the interpretation 
here advanced) of the way his mind worked. Stapleton has told us 
that More’s lectures on St. Augustine’s De Civitate Dei (itself a 
theological work grounded upon a definite theory and sense of 
history) were political-historical, not theological, and such a paral- 
lel as the one here advanced confirms one’s impression of More’s 
as an historically sensitive mind. And in a work like Utopia that 
mind operated within a strong sense of Christian order, but through 
the complex system of prisms and mirrors of his irony; in Utopia 
we rarely catch sight of that mind in a direct light as we cer- 
tainly do in the earlier life of Pico and again in the later works. 
We have not yet succeeded in exploring with very much success the 
areas suggested many years ago by Sir James Mackintosh, when 
he wrote that More regarded the views presented ‘‘with almost 
every possible degree of approbation and shade of assent.’’ This is 
not to say that there were no parts of Utopia that presented More’s 
ideas and beliefs with unequivocal conviction, but too much has 
been done in recent years to rigidify those ideas; too much com- 
mentary has attempted ‘‘to crystallize what More purposely left 
in a state of solution.’’** But we must first isolate and analyze all 
of the constituents of the solution before we can state with ac- 
ceptable certitude what holds More’s Utopia together. We cannot 
make a sixteenth-century socialist out of More, for he would 
doubtless have expected that any latter-day Agis would be put to 
death. Instead (and on this crucial point both Chambers and Hexter 
are in agreement), he put the emphasis on the sin of pride. Of 
12 The Social and Economic History of the Hellenistic World (Oxford, 1941), 


Il, 1367. 
12 Lupton, op. cit., p. xli. 
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this much we may be sure: More’s ranging mind and fertile 
imagination would have seized upon this parallel between Sparta 


and England, between Agis and Henry VIII and Utopus, for it 
reinforced his view of the corrupting disease of contemporary Eng- 
land.’* That such a suggestive parallel was ready at hand for More 
in Plutarch’s Life of Agis, a work everywhere read and highly 
valued, we must consider. 


IV 


This line of inquiry interprets More’s view of the world in 
general and of England in particular in the year 1516 as deeply 
serious without being pessimistic. During the year that he was en- 
gaged in writing and rewriting his Utopia—a year which ended 
in September 1516 with his sending the finished manuscript to his 
friend Erasmus, who saw to its publication—More was troubled 
by drifts of thought and belief which few others sensed, as we may 
judge from the testimony of Roper on several occasions. Unlike 
Skelton he had no great ‘‘bias in favour of monarchy’’: one may 
readily see this in the Epigrams written during the years prior to 
the finishing of Utopia; there are twenty-three epigrams on kings 
and government, a new emphasis among epigrammatists.*® 


His favorite concern is for the difference between a good king and a tyrant; 
but it is evident from a reading of this group of epigrams that, whereas the 
existence of good kings is a theoretical possibility, the existence of tyrants is 
a present danger. The attack on the policies of Henry VII, so sharply expressed 
in the long poem on the coronation of Henry VIII (Ep. I), throws light upon 
the origin of some of More’s thoughts about tyrants; and the opinions of 
Hythlodaye in the first book of Utopia, written seven years later, show that 
there had been no significant change in his attitude. Ep. 62, on death as a 
tyrannicide and avenger of the tyrant’s suffering subjects, is expressed with 
such bitter and sardonic hatred as to leave no doubt that here More is giving 
vent to his own emotions. . . .16 


But we must heed two cautions against attempting to apply too 
rigidly the ideas found in the Epigrams to those expressed in the 


14 As Prof. Mackie has noted, “More’s Latin poem on the accession of Henry 
VIIT denounces the rapacity and delation which had marked the reign of Henry 
VII” (Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558 [Clarendon Press, 1952], p. 216 n. Book I of 
Utopia goes further and deeper to discover the “sicknesses of sixteenth century 
society”: see J. H. Hexter, More’s Utopia (Princeton, 1952), p. 65. 

The riots of 1514 were to culminate in the evil May Day riot of 1517, which 
More alone seems to have had the power and wisdom to quell; see K. Pickthorn, 
Early Tudor Government, Henry VIII (Cambridge Univ. Press, 1934), pp. 
37 ff., and ef. Tawney and Power, Tudor Economic Documents (1924), m1, 17. 

15 See L. Bradner and C. A. Lynch, The Latin Epigrams of Thomas More 
(Univ. of Chicago Press, 1953), p. xxvii. 

16 Ibid., p. xxviii. Cf. Mackie, op. cit., pp. 216 ff. 
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Utopia: first, the Epigrams were doubtless composed over a spread 
of years, and therefore do not represent the same single-mindedness 


as Utopia, which, though no doubt it has roots at least as early as 
his lectures on Augustine’s De Civitate Dei, seems to have been 
composed within a small stretch of time; further, although he se- 
lected the poems for translation, More’s Epigrams are limited by 
the fact that about a fourth of them are translations, and transla- 
tions of a highly stylized genre. Finally, we must beware equally of 
identifying Hythlodaye’s ideas with More’s as we must of as- 
suming that the voice of the Epigrams is completely More’s and 
only More’s, though his is the hand of the translator. 

The years between More’s Augustine lectures of about 1502 and 
1515, the birth of the Utopia idea, are also the years whose ferment 
produced (though in another land, yet under the same cultural 
horizon) the revolutionary ideas of Machiavelli which were the last 
stage of a long-developing concept of the prince.** And as Machia- 
velli was deeply concerned with Roman history as a parallel to 
his Florence, so was More equally concerned with Sparta as an- 
other kind of parallel with Renaissance England. The converging 
lines of More’s interest in history as a man of affairs, and in the 
classics as a humanist, would have met in startling foeus in Plu- 
tarch; there in the Life of Agis More could find the speculum to 
hold up to his own age. To Greek history, then, More was impelled 
—perhaps as a result of his hard experience with Henry VII (which 
apparently led him to contemplate extended exile), perhaps as a 
development of deep-seated convictions ; and Plutarch’s Life of Agis 
would have been meaningful indeed for More after 1509 (after the 
false promise of the new young king who came to the throne in 
1509 and was greeted with such enthusiasm at first) and especially 
in that annus mirabilis 1516.°* And we have in the great product 

17 “More cannot have read JI Principe in print, for it was not published until 
1532; but it was written, or at least begun, in 1513 and it must have circulated 
to some extent in manuscript, for it was plagiarized soon afterwards. In any 
ease, The Prince was only a fixation—perhaps even a criticism—of the amoral 
doctrine of politics which was current in Italy at the beginning of the sixteenth 
century, and to these doctrines the Utopia was certainly a reply.” J. D. Mackie, 
op. cit., pp. 264-5. 

This view of Utopia as a reaction against the ideas of Machiavelli in JI 
Principe was first put forth by Hermann Oncken in his lecture on Utopia in 
Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie, Phil.-Hist. Klasse, 1 (1922), 12, 
and is supported by R. W. Chambers in his Thomas More (1935), p. 132. 


18 Cf. Chambers’ section on 1516, ‘the wonderful year of Erasmian reform’ 
(pp. 121 ff.)—so called because in this year Erasmus brought forth his Greek 
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of that year, the libellus Utopia, not a program for social revolution 
but first of all an imaginative work obviously intended to profit 
its readers by its teaching and at the same time to amuse them; 
for the prevalent critical thinking (as later with Sidney)?® was 
that the end of poetry is to teach and delight, and the dulce is not 
to be subordinated to the utile. Then, following the argument of 
Father Edward Surtz, we may see Utopia as a pre-Reformation 
work that has 
an eye to the reform of all phases and departments of the Christian state. If 
an ideal pagan state like Utopia which is based solely upon Nature and philoso- 
phy can attain such glory and triumph, what a paradise upon earth could not 
a Christian nation create, which has, besides the finest products of reason and 
antiquity, the surpassing treasures of revelation and grace to aid and sustain 
it !20 
The implied framework of values in Utopia, we must agree with 
Father Surtz and the late R. W. Chambers, and must again insist, 
is an ordered sense of the concepts and ideals of Christian faith; 
yet it is only implied, and the bond of understanding between 
written work and reader is as nebulous but as strong as this link- 
age with a commonly accepted framework. Within this implied 
framework More felt completely free to try on ‘‘points of view 
without any responsibility for rejection or adoption’’; he regarded 
the views presented ‘‘with almost every possible degree of appro- 
bation and shade of assent.’’ But there is a conceptualized dis- 
tinction between the real and the fanciful, and one of the functions 
of some of the playful names is to call attention to their imaginary 
quality as much as it is to suggest their fundamentally real essence. 
And I would suggest that the dating of Utopia’s history at pre- 
cisely 1760 years is an ironic signal that there was once a king 
who had made so radical a proposal as the redistribution of land 
and the cancellation of debts, and for this proposal (so pertinent 
to the urgent conditions More saw about him in 1516, but so ob- 
viously more radical than any actual proposals), that Spartan king 
had been put to death. To such complex problems there can be no 
New Testament, the Institutio Principis Christiani (which, like More’s Utopia, 
is in part to be read as a reaction against Machiavellian ideas), and the first 
part of hs edition of Jerome. 

19G. G. Smith, Elizabethan Critical Essays (Oxford, 1904), 1, xxv. This point 
has been made before in my survey, “Towards Understanding St. Thomas 
More,” The Month, n.s., 11, 45. 

20 Edward L. Surtz, 8. J., “Interpretations of Utopia,” Cath. Hist. Rev., 
XXXVIII, 156-74; cf. “Towards Understanding St. Thomas More,” loc. cit., p. 46. 
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simple answers, More would seem to be saying; and to the irony of 
this extraordinarily clear-eyed view that subsumed Agis and Hythlo- 
daye and Cardinal Morton and Henry VIII, we must conjoin a 
More beheaded two decades later: it would seem, as Eliot softly 
reminds us, that human kind cannot bear much reality. 





HAMLET AND OPHELIA 


By Leo KirscHBauM 
Wayne State University 


There is some evidence in recent Shakespeare criticism, particu- 
larly in the work of Alfred Harbage, William Farnham, and J. I. M. 
Stewart, of an important shift in viewpoint. Simply put, it tends 
to see a Shakespeare play not as a vehicle of answers which can be 
reached by close investigation but rather as a purposefully disturb- 
ing collocation of problems and questions which close investigation 
only increases and heightens. Hence, we may expect a new genera- 
tion of Shakespeare students who will welcome complexity and 
ambiguity as indubitable traits of the dramatist’s pattern, who will 
stress rather than deprecate the equivocal nature of a Shakespeare 
play in speech, character, action, mood, and judgment, and who 
will have less and less to say about what a hypothetical Shake- 
speare clearly intended and more about what the play may as a 
fascinatingly unresolvable and indeterminate entity signify. 

This new attitude should free us from the incubus of the single, 
neat answer. Always, the absolute critic omits, or minimizes, or 
rejects. He is prone to call as witnesses the conventions of the Eliza- 
bethan stage, Shakespeare’s zeitgeist, past critics, and, above all, 
common sense. He will not allow Shakespeare’s uniqueness, or the 
uniqueness of the individual Shakespeare play. But the new critic 
will possibly be more interested in the province of questions than 
of answers. He will welcome that major uncertainty which has a 
legitimate foundation in the text. He will encourage that which 
opens the play once more to fresh scrutiny and appreciation. To 
conclusions that please because they are sure and final, he will pre- 
fer iconoclastic queries like the following: Is not As You Like It 
an ingenuous pastoral play which is a ruthless parody of a pastoral 
play? Has not Shakespeare cunningly made it impossible to deter- 
mine whether the suspicion of Claudio in Much Ado About Nothing 
is due to stage convention or moral failure? Why is what Falstaff 
stands for inferior to what Hal, or Henry IV, or Hotspur, or 


Worcester stands for? Why are critics and spectators so anxious 
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to protect convention by categorizing Falstaff in the altogether too 
naive pejorative term, coward? Is not Iago an aesthetic problem 
instead of a character problem? May we not get closer to the nature 
of the play in which Iago is found by ascertaining the difficulties 
which Shakespeare has placed in the way of interpreting this char- 
acter? Of course, we all know that Shakespeare can be clear as well 
as difficult. The future role of the Shakespeare critic may well be 
to indicate that what is simple and clear to one person is complex 
and difficult to another. 


In this paper I have set myself a problem, that of the relation- 
ship of the hero and Ophelia, in a notoriously debated play, Hamlet. 
What was really enlightening as I worked at the exercise was the 
irresistible recognition that the real answer to the problem was 
a full awareness of the problem itself, in all its evasive intricacy. 
Bradley wrote: 

Where he [the critic] remains in doubt he may say so, and, if the matter is of 
importance, he ought to say so. 

This is the position in which I find myself in regard to Hamlet’s love for 
Ophelia. I am unable to arrive at a conviction as to the meaning of some of 


his words and deeds, and I question whether from the mere text of the play a 
sure interpretation of them can be drawn. 


But Bradley assumed that the original production had made mat- 
ters clear. Because of the nature of the play itself, I do not believe 
that we can allow Bradley, or others, that assumption. 

In L.ii in which we are introduced to the Danish court, it is im- 


portant that Ophelia be present.? She says nothing, but she must, 
beeause of her father’s position, be a conspicuous member of that 
glittering, acquiescent assemblage—which, again, must be in strong 
contrast to the solitary, black-costumed figure of the protagonist. 
Hamlet rejects seems: he stresses that in him there is correspon- 
dence between the inner and the outer man. But Claudius chides 
him, as though he were a schoolboy, in ready-to-hand, flowing, sur- 
face language. This style contrasts sharply with the almost inarticu- 
late passion of the ‘‘O that this too too solid flesh would melt’’ solilo- 
quy. The motif of this soliloquy is ‘‘Frailty, thy name is woman.’’ 
The sudden shift in his mother’s affection has disrupted Hamlet’s 

1 Shakespearian Tragedy (London, 1937), pp. 152-53. 

2Q2: “Florish. Enter Claudius, King of Denmarke, Gertrad the Queene, 
Counsaille: as Polonius, and his Sonne Laertes, Hamlet, Cum Alijs.” F: “Enter 


Claudius King of Denmarke, Gertrude the Queene, Hamlet, Polonius, Laertes, 
and his Sister Ophelia, Lords Attendant.” 
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concept of order to such an extent that he is suicidal. ‘‘ All the uses 
of this world’’ are so nasty that he craves not so much death as 
oblivion. It is significant that the first person to whom he shows 
affection, Horatio, now enters, and that the latter has not been 


part of the King’s retinue. Certainly, this entire scene declares 


that Hamlet is dissonant with the court and that broken faith 
among those to whom he is allied awakens a resonant reaction. So 
it is wise to remember the Hamlet of I.ii while we are watching 
L.iii, in which we hear for the first time about his attentions to 
Ophelia. 

Laertes is parting from his sister, and giving her advice about 
Hamlet. It is a family scene, in which the two are intimate and 
devoted. He plays the role of the elder brother, and she cheeks him. 
Yet one feels, obscurely, that both of these creatures lack substance. 
There is something counterfeit and tawdry about Laertes’ language. 
It tends to bombastic indirection : 


For nature crescent does not grow alone 
In thews and bulk; but as this temple waxes, 
The inward service of the mind and soul 
Grows wide withal. 
It is repetitive : 

Then weigh what loss your honour may sustain 

If with too credent ear you list his songs, 

Or lose your heart, or your chaste treasure open... . 


This is court language, which we have already had a taste of from 
Claudius, and which we shall hear, fulsomely, in Polonius and 
Osric; and in Laertes here, it hides, as always, shallowness and 
corruption. The Hamlet whom we have just met could not possibly 
be a seducer ; nor would he easily listen to ‘‘the main voice of Den- 
mark.’’ Moreover, Ophelia’s buoyant raillery not only suggests 
the possibility of her brother’s future depravity but also, because 
it is not serious, her affinity to him. 

What Ophelia tells her father later in the scene is the fullest 
evidence we have in the play concerning the depth and dignity of 
Hamlet’s love for her—although, perhaps, it is necessary to state 
that it is only Ophelia, herself, who gives us this information: 

He hath, my lord, of late made many tenders 
Of his affection to me. 


My lord, he hath importun’d me with love 
In honourable fashion. 


And hath given countenance to his speech, my lord, 
With almost all the holy vows of heaven. 
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There are fear and obedience in Ophelia’s triple-repeated ‘‘my 
lord.’’ But Polonius, cynical and worldly, understands neither her 
innocence nor Hamlet’s; he besmirches and vulgarizes: 

Affection? Puh! 

Tender yourself more dearly, 

Or (not to crack the wind of the poor phrase, 

Running it thus) you’ll tender me a fool. 
Ophelia is a ‘‘green girl.’’ Hamlet is a rake whose offers are not 
‘*sterling,’’ and whose vows are ‘‘pious bawds.’’ Surely, as we 
remember the sensitive, idealistic, plain-speaking prince of L.ii, 


we conclude that Polonius’ analysis of Hamlet is both cheap and 


erroneous. We particularly remember that Hamlet had taken 
‘seem.’’ Here, with conven- 


‘ 


himself out of the class of those who 
tional and undiscriminating worldliness, Polonius puts him back 
into it.2 To which side, her father’s or her lover’s, will Ophelia 
incline? The answer includes a fourth repetition of timid respect: 
‘*T shall obey, my lord.’’ (What else should she do as a good 
daughter? Well, there is a long list: Desdemona, Jessica, Cordelia, 
Sylvia, etc.) And in separating from Hamlet at this momentous 
time she is allying herself, willy nilly, with the court from which 
he is alienated, 

Scene iv is in biting cold outdoors, but we hear the warm, gay 
interior: ‘‘ A flourish of trumpets, and two pieces go off.’’ Claudius 
and the court are carousing: drink, dance, music. In this scene 
Shakespeare establishes further the contrast between the real Ham- 
let and the Laertes-Polonius Hamlet, between the almost puritanical 
prince and the hedonistic king, queen, and courtiers. Whereas in 
the second scene, Hamlet had indicated that a man must be pure 
to himself: ‘‘I know not seems,’’ here he stresses that a man must 
also appear pure to society. The Danes’ habit of drinking ‘‘soils’’ 
their reputation; a single defect in ‘‘plausive manners’’ causes 
‘*seandal’’ in the ‘‘general censure.’’ How glib, superficial, and 
mundane Polonius’ famous advice to his son appears now in retro- 
spect! But, if we shift our viewpoint, how arrogantly and destruc- 
tively moralistic the protagonist, Hamlet, is! 

So far we have seen a misanthropic, idealistic young man. He has 

3 Both Polonius and Laertes use the word fashion for Hamlet’s attentions to 
Ophelia: “a fashion, and a toy in blood”; “Ay, fashion you may call it.” As a 


matter of fact, it seems to be a family word; Ophelia uses it too for Hamlet: 
“ijmportun’d me with love In honourable fashion.” 
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violently rejected his mother and uncle and has been alienated from 
the court. Yet his emotions, as we looked from those people to him, 
seemed excessive. The Ghost provides an adequate cause for Ham- 
let’s strong emotions. He now has an objective correlative. Be- 
neath the ‘‘seems’’ his mother is not merely frail but ‘‘ pernicious,’”’ 
his uncle not merely a satyr but a ‘‘villain.’’ Thus, Hamlet has to 
set right the disjointed time. One of his modes in this endeavor, 
he tells us, will be a personal strangeness, oddness, ‘‘an antic dis- 
position.’’ 

The Reynaldo-Polonius interview in II.i shows us again how 


spiritually corrupt these court creatures are. We see Polonius de- 


vising, with relish and pride, a scheme for spying on his own son. 
As he slighted the moral strength of his daughter, so now he has 
no faith in the moral strength of his son. But it is not, we discover, 
that he wants to tutor his son to live a sinless life; it is rather that 
he wants to know all about Laertes’ actions abroad. He is curious, 
not morally zealous—and how thin his morality is! To Hamlet 
‘fone defect’’ could destroy,a good man’s whole reputation. To 
Polonius, ‘‘drinking, fencing, swearing, quarreling, Drabbing’’ are 
normal, youthful failings.t And if one is careful with one’s words, 
immorality vanishes: ‘‘drabbing’’ is not ‘‘ineontinency.’’ So 
Shakespeare epitomizes this court figure as one who is worldly, 
cunning, incapable of noble faith and suspicious of noble resolves, 
one to whom honor is merely a matter of correct surfaces, a matter 
of ‘‘seems.’’ But he is neither righteous nor cruel. 

Hamlet is. From the eighteenth century to the present, from 
Johnson and Steevens to G. Wilson Knight and L. C. Knights, 
critics have pointed out Hamlet’s brutality, occasionally or con- 
sistently, to Polonius, Gertrude, Claudius, Guildenstern and Rosen- 
erantz, and Ophelia—especially to Ophelia.’ Yet they have been 
somewhat reluctant to stigmatize Hamlet as cruel in one particu- 

4Compare Hamlet’s sterner morality in m1.iv. He will kill Claudius when the 
latter is not in a state of grace, when he is drunk, angry, in incestuous pleasure, 
“At gaming, swearing, or about some act That hath no relish of salvation in’t.” 

5 Johnson deplores his “useless and wanton cruelty” to “Ophelia, the young, 
the beautiful, the harmless, and the pious” and his savagery to the praying 
Claudius: Johnson’s Shakespeare (1765), vit, 311, 236. Steevens points out the 
“immoral tendency” of Hamlet’s character, the not “very warrantable means” 
by which he “pursued his ends” and agrees with Akenside that “The conduct of 
Hamlet was every way unnatural and indefensible’: Steeven’s Shakespeare 
(1778), xX, 412-13. G. Wilson Knight, The Wheel of Fire, rev. ed. (London, 


1949), pp. 17-46, 298-325; The Imperial Theme (London, 1931), pp. 96-124. 
L. C. Knights, Explorations (New York, 1947), pp. 82-93. 
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lar episode which occurs off-stage, that in which the hero frightens 
Ophelia while she is sewing in her chamber. So difficult is this 
reported scene to construe that there are responsible interpreters 
who claim that it never really happened at all, that it was only 
an hallucination on Ophelia’s part, a harbinger of her future 
insanity.* But granted that it did, indeed, take place, what are we 
to make of it? So far, in the play, we have only heard at second 
hand of Hamlet’s attentions to the girl. We have not yet seen them 
together, to learn and understand with our own eyes and ears. 
Then Shakespeare deliberately presents us with a meeting of the 
two, but one which we are not allowed to witness, which we are 
compelled to decipher, and which we are not, there can be no gain- 
saying, given sufficient data to decipher. No wonder the critics 
disagree. 

Ophelia rushes to her father to tell him what has just occurred. 
Disheveled, pale, his knees knocking together, with horrible suf- 
fering on his face, Hamlet had looked hard at her, sighed shatter- 
ingly, and walked out with his head twisted backwards. How are 
we to intervret Hamlet’s actions here, broken heart or antic dis- 
position? ‘‘This is no mock-madness,’’ says G. Wilson Knight. 
‘‘Hamlet would not first try the practical joke of pretended mad- 
ness on Ophelia whom he loved. . . . The suggestion that in these 
circumstances, at this moment in his history, he has the presence 
of mind to pretend madness to Ophelia is, indeed, a perversion of 
commentary.’”’ Boas is not so sure: ‘‘Hamlet, in his turmoil of 
soul, may be groping for latent sources of support in Ophelia’s 
nature, but his method of inquisition seems deliberately arranged 
for the purpose of startling the timid girl out of her wits.’” 
Neither is Bradley sure: ‘‘His main object in the visit appears to 
have been to convince others, through her, that his insanity was 
not due to any mysterious unknown cause, but to this disappoint- 
ment [in love], and so allay the suspicions of the King.’ Nor is 
Granville-Barker sure: ‘‘Is he [Hamlet] still as frenzied as we 
have ourselves seen him to be, or only pretending to be so, or partly 

6 Harold Goddard, “In Ophelia’s Closet,” Yale Review, xXxxv (1945), 462-474, 

7 The Wheel of Fire, p. 21. 

8 Shakspere and His Predecessors (New York, 1896), p. 398. 

® Op. cit., pp. 155-56. 
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yretending to be so and partly—? But what Shakespeare wants is 
tending to | nd partly—? But what Shak t 


just to this extent to puzzle us. ...’’*° 

Either Hamlet has been unmanned by Ophelia’s rejection, or his 
confronting her is the first step in his antie disposition campaign 
against Claudius. At this particular moment, the audience can 
neither demand nor the play supply a choice of these alternatives. 
As Granville-Barker suggests, Shakespeare wants to puzzle us 
and make us wait expectantly for the rest of the play to give us 
evidence for solving the puzzle. Nevertheless, we may surmise. On 
the one hand, when Hamlet’s faith in Ophelia, almost a last hope 
(for whom else does he have to trust except Horatio?) is broken, he 
might actually lose control of himself. On the other hand, if 
Ophelia now fits into his earlier emotional conclusion, ‘‘Frailty, 
thy name is woman!’’, a righteous Hamlet might make her, Ophelia, 
a symbol for all he despises and ruthlessly employ what he formerly 


loved against that of which he now believes her to be an unresisting 


part: Claudius and the court. Hamlet will later say of his fo¢mer 


friends, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, 

’Tis dangerous when the baser nature comes 

3etween the pass and fell incensed points 

Of mighty opposites. 
Ophelia, to us, perhaps, is merely obedient to Polonius, her father, 
but, to Hamlet, she is obedient to Polonius, a completely and hence 
viciously representative court figure. However, Hamlet’s using her 
as a pawn would indicate in him mental and emotional qualities 
which even those critics who stress his brutality and destructive- 
ness would prefer not to name. 

After Ophelia’s recital, Polonius concludes that Hamlet’s mad- 
ness is ‘‘the very eestasy of love’’ and leaves immediately to tell 
Claudius. In the next seene, II.ii, the latter informs us 

Of Hamlet’s transformation. So I eall it, 

Sith nor th’ exterior nor the inward man 

Resembles that it was. 
Note the sequence. At the end of the first act, Hamlet announces 
that ‘‘hereafter’’ he may ‘‘put an antic disposition on.’’ In the 
first scene of the second act, we hear through Ophelia of Hamlet’s 
acting for the first time oddly and strangely. Now at the beginning 
of IL.ii, we discover that Hamlet’s transformation is a matter of 


10 Prefaces to Shakespeare (Princeton University Press, 1946), 1, 68. 
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fact and knowledge to the Danish court. This sequence is part of 
the evidence we must struggle with in determining what the off- 
stage sewing-closet scene meant and means. 

His mother failed him. Ophelia failed him. Now Guildenstern 
and Rosencrantz, his former close companions, will fail him. They 
have been summoned to discover what ‘‘unknown’’ afflicts the 
prince. Gertrude declares, ‘‘And sure I am two men there are not 
living To whom he more adheres.’’ Yet we see these ‘‘excellent good 
friends’’ acceding to the King’s request to spy on Hamlet as easily 
as Reynaldo acceded to Polonius’ to spy on Laertes. Ophelia pre- 
fers Polonius to Hamlet, Guildenstern and Rosencrantz prefer 
Claudius to Hamlet. The solitariness of the hero which we first 
noticed in L.ii is being reinforced. 

Later in II.ii, Shakespeare makes the answer to the Ophelia- 
Hamlet puzzle even more elusive. According to Polonius, Ophelia’s 
rejection was ‘‘the very cause of Hamlet’s lunacy.’’ Then he reads 
a letter: 


To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified Ophelia. In her excel- 
lent white bosom, these, &ce. 
Doubt thou the stars are fire; 
Doubt that the sun doth move; 
Doubt truth to be a liar; 
But never doubt I love. 


O dear Ophelia, I am ill at these numbers; I have not art to reckon my 
groans; but that I love thee best, O most best, believe it. Adieu. 
Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine is to him, 
Hamlet. 
When was this letter written, before the rejection or afterwards?" 
If it was written afterwards, are we to consider it sincere, or a 


deliberate device to mislead Ophelia, and hence Polonius and 


Claudius? The play offers no definite answer. But this is stumb- 


ling poetry, worse than Orlando’s.’? An anonymous eritie in 1736 
declared the letter ‘‘too Comick for this piece.’’** Indeed, it bears 

11 Robert Bridges, “The Influence of the Audience on Shakespeare’s Drama,” 
in Collected Essays Papers &c¢. Oxford University Press), 1 (1927), 27—italies 
mine: “Again, why are we forbidden to know anything concerning his earlier 
relations with Ophelia, how long he loved her, and how deeply? Why is even 
the date of that strange lette hope le ssly obscured, unless it were that any one 
definite determination of it would expose or create a contradiction?” 

12Compare Hamlet’s deliberately bad impromptu poetry, “For thou dost 
know, O Damon dear” and “For if the King like not the comedy” in MLii and 
“Tmperious Caesar, dead and turn’d to clay” in v.i. 

13 Some Remarks on the Tragedy of Hamlet (London, 1736), quoted in C. C. 
H. Williamson (ed.), Readings on the Character of Hamlet, 1661-1947 (London, 
1950), p. 7. 
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the mark of the Osrie style’*—although the play later on shows 
Hamlet totally opposed to this style, shows him as a discriminating 
student of verbal art, and offers us two letters by him in IV.vi 
and IV.vii that are far different from this strange epistle to 
Ophelia. Now if this letter be a red herring, how Hamlet must 
despise both the court literary taste and the court acumen that 
could conceive of him as sincerely writing such a composition! The 
King is not certain that love for Ophelia was the cause of his 
nephew’s madness: ‘‘Do you think ’tis this?’’ ‘‘How may we try 
it further?’’ Hence, Polonius devises the plan for Claudius and 
himself to be hidden while they watch Ophelia confront Hamlet. 

Then the ‘‘poor wretch’’ enters reading, and the confident Po- 
lonius attempts to ‘‘board him.’’ But the tables are turned. The 
antic Hamlet we ourselves actually see for the first time since his 
intention to be odd and strange is confident and cruel, playing 
with his victim. He calls Polonius a ‘‘fishmonger.’’ Then, 

Ham. For if the sun breed maggots in a dead dog, being a god kissing 
earrion—Have you a daughter? 

Pol. I have, my lord. 


Ham. Let her not walk i’ th’ sun. Conception is a blessing, but not as your 
daughter may conceive. Friend, look to’t. 


The ‘‘still harping on my daughter’’ convinces Polonius that his 


14 Salvador De Madariaga, On Hamlet (London, 1948), pp. 39-40: “Now is 
this a love letter at all? There are eminent authorities—Dowden one of them— 
who say it is. No girl of average feminine acumen would take such stuff for 
the style of love. ‘To the celestial, and my soul’s idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia’ might do for Osric; but from Hamlet’s pen it can only mean fun. He 
is having fun out of her as he does out of everybody; playing on her as if she 
were an instrument. The mood is the same as that of his talk to, or rather, 
through, Osric. ‘Most beautified Ophelia’ does mean ‘most made-up Ophelia’; 
not merely because it tallies with ‘I have heard of your paintings’ at I1.i, but 
(which is even more to the point) because Hamlet was not a man who could 
write beautified when he meant beautiful ; so that the argument that ‘Polonius’ 
condemnation of beawtified is sufficient to show that it is an innocent word’ 
should be inverted: it shows that Hamlet did not mean it in the sense in which 
Polonius rightly criticised it. Then come four lines of doggerel which Hamlet 
must have known had nothing to do with either genuine love or genuine poetry: 

Doubt thou the stars are fire 
Doubt that the sun doth move, 
Doubt truth to be a liar 
But never doubt I love. 
and then the ‘O bother’ perfunctory paragraph: ‘O dear Ophelia, I am ill at 
these numbers, I have not art to reckon my groans, but that I love thee best, O 
most best, believe it. Adieu. Thine evermore, most dear lady, whilst this machine 
is to him, Hamlet.’—If that is the way Shakespeare made Hamlet express his 
love for Ophelia, he who has endowed the English language with one of the 
richest anthologies of love the world possesses, from the adolescent love of 
Romeo to the autumnal and hectie love of Anthony, we are right in concluding 
that Hamlet was at no time in love with Ophelia.” 
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diagnosis of love-madness has been correct, but he does not under- 
stand the term, ‘‘fishmonger.’’ We should. A fishmonger is a 
bawd, one who employs a prostitute for his business.** Hamlet is 
obliquely telling the old councillor that he is using his own daugh- 
ter for evil ends. Let him watch out. The sun is the court, the 
place of the king. (Cf. ‘‘I am too much i’ th’ sun.’’) If Ophelia 
trusts to the court, she will be wholly corrupted. Thus Hamlet il- 
lustrates the stupidity of Polonius, who did not trust what Hamlet 
stood for but does trust what Claudius stands for! At any rate, 
Hamlet feeds Polonius’ suspicions on the cause of his lunacy, but 
his past and present emotions concerning Ophelia are by no means 
clear 

After Polonius leaves, Hamlet discovers that his sworn friends, 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz, are also completely untrustworthy. 
They let him down as badly as Ophelia has. There is control and 
strength in his reaction: he will ‘‘have an eye’’ of them. And he 
tells them in general but not in particular what is troubling him. 
Hamlet concludes, ‘‘Man delights not me—nor woman neither, 
though by your smiling you seem to say so.’’ Does this mean: ‘‘ Do 
not believe that I am in a lover’s despair because of Ophelia?’’ 
And, again, we do not know the real thought behind the implied 
question. When Polonius re-enters, Hamlet again attacks him. The 
irony of calling Polonius ‘‘Jepthah,’’ who sacrificed his own 
daughter because he promised foolishly, is clear. But perhaps there 
is even more cruel irony. 

Pol. If you call me Jepthah, my lord, I have a daughter I love passing well. 

Ham. Nay, that follows not. 

Pol. What follows then, my lord? 

Ham. Why, “As by lot, God wot... .” 
Is Hamlet saying that he does not at all agree that Polonius, being 
what he is, is capable of truly loving his own flesh and blood? 
Nevertheless, again Hamlet is misleading Polonius about the cause 
of his lunacy, and again he is obliquely saying what he really 
thinks of Polonius’ care of his daughter. But neither Hamlet’s 
past nor present feelings toward the girl herself are clear. We 
can or can not make something of the fact that she is not mentioned 
in the ‘‘O, what a rogue and peasant slave am I”’ soliloquy. We 
are more anxious than ever to witness their first on-stage meeting. 

It occurs in II1.i. But first, in a few quick lines, Shakespeare 


15 Granville-Barker, op. cit., 1, 165. 
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exemplifies the Danish court. When Claudius calls Polonius and 
himself ‘‘lawful espials,’’ we remember the parental instructions 
to Reynaldo. Ophelia is a submissive decoy. Gertrude, superficial 
and sanguine, hopes that Ophelia’s ‘‘ good beauties’’ are the ‘‘ happy 
cause’’ of Hamlet’s state and that Ophelia’s ‘‘virtues’’ will bring 
him back to his ‘‘wonted way’’ to both their ‘‘honors.’’ When 
Ophelia replies ‘‘Madam, I wish it may,’’ she is thinking of mar- 
riage and appears wholly unaware that, by doing what others have 
told her to do, she is betraying Hamlet for the second time! Po- 
lonius babbles pieties which ironically invoke judgment on himself: 
‘‘with devotions visage . . . we do sugar o’er The devil himself.’’ 
Claudius, in an aside, reveals the ugly contrast between his ‘‘most 
painted word’’ and his past ‘‘deed,’’ and, significantly, he uses 
the image of ‘‘The harlot’s cheek, beautied with plast’ring art.’’ 
So here we see the central persons of the court: A shallow queen. 
A hypocritical king, who is a fratricide. A bumbling old councillor, 
who uses his own daughter to trap the prince. And Ophelia? Surely, 
her good beauties will be like the harlot’s cheek; she will wear 
devotion’s visage but her words will be painted. Critics have won- 
dered why Hamlet explodes at her. Can he not read her and the 
court as well as we can? 

The ‘‘To be or not to be’’ soliloquy is less personal than the 
earlier ‘‘O that this too too solid flesh would melt,’’ but it has 
the same refrain: death is preferable to ‘‘the thousand natural 
shocks’’ of daily life, one of which is ‘‘the pangs of despis’d love.’’ 
Only, of course, Hamlet means that they are not ‘‘natural’’ to him. 
The whole soliloquy is evidence of Hamlet’s persistent tendency to 
make universals out of particulars, to treat a particular as though 
it were a universal. (This is the basis for his famous speech to 
Guildenstern and Rosencrantz in II.ii on the world as a “‘sterile 
promontory’’ and for his soliloquy in L.ii on the world as ‘‘an 
unweeded garden.’’) Now, after his soliloquy, when Hamlet sees 
Ophelia, he may not see Ophelia the individual so much as Ophelia 
the symbol of everything in life that pains him. 

Sut the spectator does not see a symbol, he sees Ophelia, and he 
is not sharing Hamlet’s consciousness but attempting to interpret 
it. Here is the scene which should resolve our confusion concerning 
the prince’s real feelings for the girl, but it certainly does not 
resolve this confusion. One has only to turn to Professor Sprague’s 
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Shakespeare and the Actors, The Stage Business in His Plays (1660- 
1905) to discover that directors and actors have felt the scene’s 
difficulties and have attempted to resolve them in various ways 
not warranted by the bare text itself..° Does Hamlet see the hidden 
spies? Is he, therefore, addressing them instead of the girl? Or are 
we dealing with an auditory palimpsest in which something is 
meant for her and something for them? Or is everything meant 


for her and yet for them too? Does he make any gestures—slight, 


broad, or equivocal—that he still loves her, that he is disgusted 
with her, that he is torn between love and disgust, or that he is 
now indifferent to her personally but harshly using her as a 
weapon? We cannot answer these questions which any conscientious 
critic or truly interested spectator rightly considers he must answer. 
All that we can do is hear or read the words and go whither they 
obseurely send us. 

His first words to her, ‘‘Nymph, in thy orisons Be all my sins 
remember’d,’’ are equivocal. Is nymph a cant word for prostitute? 
Does he merely mean virgin, maiden? If the latter, is he being sar- 
donic? Should she pray for him because she is pure and he is not? 
Should she pray for him beeause she, as woman, has caused his 
impurity? One does not know. ... When Ophelia says she has gifts 
to return to him, he denies he gave them. Then in gentle, formal 
discourse, reminding him of his former sweet words, she offers the 
gifts again: ‘‘Rich gifts wax poor when givers prove unkind.”’ 
Here she is, a tool for her father and king, talking as though there 
has merely been a lover’s quarrel, the responsibility for which has 
been Hamlet’s! No wonder Hamlet turns on her, asking whether 
she is ‘‘honest.’’ She has become the type of faithless woman. She 
is not personal to him but ideological. What he says to her had its 
origin in disgust with his mother. ‘‘The time gives it proof’’ that 
‘*‘beauty’’ will inevitably change chastity to a ‘‘bawd.’’ And is not 
what Ophelia is doing here a conspicuous illustration of the ‘‘har- 
lot’s cheek?’’ The dishonesty (unchasteness) of Gertrude merges 
with the dishonesty (disloyalty, hypocrisy) of Ophelia. To us, the 
maiden herself is a pathetic dupe; to Hamlet, she is an instrument 
who is trying to make him a dupe. 


Ham. I did love you once. 
Oph. Indeed, my lord, you made me believe so. 


16 Harvard University Press (1945), pp. 152-55. 
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Ham. You should not have believ’d me; for virtue cannot so inoculate our 
old stock but we shall relish of it. 


Mankind is so depraved that any kind of virtue is impossible to 
it. Poor Ophelia thinks she alone is being rejected. No, it is all hu- 
manity that Hamlet is rejecting: ‘‘Get thee to a nunnery! Why 
woulds’t thou be a breeder of sinners .. .. We are arrant knaves 
all.’’ Then he shows his prescience—and gives a warning. ‘‘ Where’s 
your father?’’ She lies: ‘‘At home, my lord.’’ He warns: ‘‘Let 
the doors be shut upon him, that he may play the fool nowhere but 
in’s own house.’’ Again, he returns to one of his leitmotifs in the 
play—sexual impurity. No woman can be chaste. ‘‘ Wise men know 
well enough what monsters you make of them.’’ This is what woman 
is, Ophelia as well as Gertrude. All women are basically whores: 


Go to, I'll no more on’t! it hath made me mad. I say, we will have no moe 

marriages. Those that are married already—all but one—shall live; the rest 

keep as they are. To a nunnery, go. 

Hatred for Claudius and Gertrude erupts over poor Ophelia. But 

her simplicity and weakness, in the situation, are a kind of corrup- 

tion too. Her ‘‘ignorance’’ in the circumstances is ‘‘wantonness.’’ 
Shakespeare stresses this, I think, in her speech after Hamlet 


leaves: 

Oph. O, what a noble mind is here o’erthrown! 
The courtier’s, scholar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword, 
Th’ expectancy and rose of the fair state, 

The glass of fashion and the mould of form, 

Th’ observ’d of all observers—quite, quite down! 
And I, of ladies most deject and wretched, 

That suck’d the honey of his music vows, 

Now see that noble and most sovereign reason, 
Like sweet bells jangled, out of tune and harsh; 
That unmatch’d form and feature of blown youth 
Blasted with eestasy. O, woe is me 

T’ have seen what I have seen, see what I sec! 


Contrast the stiff rhetoric of this passage—all surface and starch 
with Hamlet’s just concluded passionate discourse. Ophelia is beauti- 
ful and young—but there is no depth in her at all. A creature 
who, on such an oceasion, could use the trope, ‘‘the courtier’s, schol- 
ar’s, soldier’s, eye, tongue, sword,’’ is pitifully incompetent in the 
Hamlet spiritual milieu. She thinks Hamlet insane. She hasn’t even 
understood him. Claudius has: 

Nor what he spake, though it lack’d form a little, 

Was not like madness. 
And Polonius and Claudius disregard her for the rest of the scene. 
There is a modicum of disgust in our feeling of pathos for her. 
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‘*The little childish traitor!’’ says Miss Sitwell." ‘‘ [Cressida’s] 
nearest sister is perhaps the pitiful and frail Ophelia,’’ says E. K. 
Chambers.'* 

In III.ii the contrast between Hamlet’s attitudes toward the 
faithful Horatio and the faithless Ophelia is pronounced. Hamlet’s 
soul has chosen Horatio for its mate: 

Since my dear soul was mistress of her choice 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal’d thee for herself. 
At the play-scene he is wantonly indecorous to the defenceless girl. 
That he wants to besmireh and hurt her seems obvious.'’* But is he 
again by his attentions to her both covering up his excitement and 
attempting to mislead, for the nonce, the king, and the rest? Po- 
lorius whispers to Claudius, ‘‘O, ho! do you mark that?’’ And 
surely Hamlet employs his ‘‘wildness’’ to tell tne court (he is not 
whispering to Ophelia, is he?) what they really are beneath their 
painted faces and painted words. His mother is cheerful ‘‘and 
my father died within’s two hours.’’ Concerning the prologue, 
Ophelia says, ‘‘ Tis brief.’’ Hamlet replies, ‘‘As woman’s love.”’ 


Then, 


Oph. You are as good as a chorus, my lord. 
Ham. I could interpret between you and your love, if I could see the puppets 
dallying. 
Oph. You are keen, my lord, you are keen. 
Ham. It would cost you a groaning to take off my edge. 
Oph. Still better, and worse. 
Ham. So you must take your husbands. 


Obliquely, Hamlet is calling Ophelia a puppet manipulated by 
others. That is why ‘‘your love’’ is not Hamlet: she has been faith- 
less to Hamlet. And he warns her, as he had warned her father 
through her, that meddling in his plans is dangerous. Lastly, his 
reference to the marriage service scorns her leaving him at a crucial 


time. 


17 Edith Sitwell, 4 Notebook on William Shakespeare (London, 1948), p. 86. 

18 Shakespeare: A Survey (London, 1935), p. 196. 

19 Tt is at last in the play-scene that Granville-Barker sees Hamlet as cruel 
to Ophelia. “He sees her now as the demure decoy, the hypocrite, the wanton at 
heart; and on her, at least, he can be swiftly and cruelly revenged. It is the 
first outcropping of his cruelty, that flaw in a nature sensitive even to weakness, 
ever tempted to shirk its battle against the strong to triumph over one weaker 
still” (op. cit., 1, 85). But this tends to omit one of the refinements of Hamlet’s 
cruelty, calculation. As to “first outcropping,” if cruelty be defined as making 
other people uncomfortable, Hamlet was cruel from his very first appearance 
in I.ii. 
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The scene with his mother in III.iv reiterates the Hamlet whom 
we have already observed in his relationship with Ophelia. He 
lacerates Gertrude unmercifully about her infidelity. He dwells 
nauseatingly on her physical relations with Claudius. If she reveals 
to the King that Hamlet is really ‘‘mad in eraft,’’ she will ‘‘ break 
[her] own neck down.’’ Since he is ‘‘Virtue itself’’ and the 
‘‘secourge and minister’’ of Heaven, anything that stands in his 
way must obviously be brushed aside. The dead Polonius was a 
‘‘rash intruding fool,’’ ‘‘a foolish prating knave.’’ There is gusto 
and relish in his brutality. And there is one particular speech 
which warrants our assumptions that Hamlet’s reactions to his 
mother colored his reactions to Ophelia, that the one particular of 
his mother poisoned the whole universal of woman for him: 

Such an act 
That blurs the grace and blush of modesty; 
Calls virtue hypocrite; takes off the rose 
From the fair forehead of an innocent love, 
And sets a blister there; makes marriage vows 
As false as dicers’ oaths. O, such a deed 
As from the body of contraction plucks 
The very soul, and sweet religion makes 
A rhapsody of words! Heaven’s face doth glow; 
Yea, this solidity and compound mass, 
With tristful visage, as against the doom, 
Is thought-sick at the act. 


And one may, also, think of Hamlet in regard to Ophelia as he 
sadistically describes to his mother his present feeling toward two 


others who also have been unfaithful to him: 


There’s letters seal’d; and my two schoolfellows, 
Whom I will trust as I will adders fang’d, 

They bear the mandate; they must sweep my way 
And marshal me to knavery. Let it work; 

For ’tis the sport to have the enginer 

Hoist with his own petar; and ‘t shall go hard 
But I will delve one yard below their mines 
And blow them at the moon. O, ’tis most sweet 
When in one line two crafts directly meet. 


There is an interesting confirmation of Hamlet’s psychological 
habit of merging particulars in a elass, as though each stood for 
all, in his farewell to the King in IV.iii: 

Ham. Farewell, dear mother. 

King. Thy loving father, Hamlet. 


Ham. My mother! Father and mother is man and wife; man and wife is 
one flesh; and so, my mother. Come, for England! 


Unlike Hamlet’s controlled, sharp ‘‘ wildness,’’ Ophelia’s insanity 
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in IV.v is rudderless. Interwoven with the lost love of her dead 
father is the lost love of Hamlet. She has lost both now. Her ‘‘true- 
love,’’ Hamlet, is out of the land; hence his dress of the pilgrim, 
cockle-hat and staff. ‘‘They say the owl was a baker’s daughter.’’ 
Because the baker’s daughter was uncharitable to the Savior, she 
was turned into an owl. Perhaps here Ophelia is revealing am- 
biguously her feeling of guilt. Her Saint Valentine song concerns 
a lover rejecting his lady: 

Quoth she, ‘Before you tumbled me, 

You promis’d me to wed.’ 
He answers— 
So would I ’a’ done, by yonder sun, 
And thou hadst not come to my bed. 
The lover rejects the lady because she has not remained pure. So 
Hamlet, when Polonius and Claudius were spying behind the arras, 
had seen through her harlot’s countenance and treated her like a 
harlot. Thus, it may not only be her father’s death but also grief 
and guilt over Hamlet that have eracked Ophelia’s mind. When 
she enters again, Laertes greets her with rant: 
O heat, dry up my brains! Tears seven times salt 
Burn out the sense and virtue of mine eye! 

And, again, in her madness there is reference to a daughter. ‘‘It is 
the false steward, that stole his master’s daughter.’’ Polonius was 
a false steward who deprived his prince of his daughter. Then, 
Ophelia may possibly in flower language show us obliquely that 
she too has grasped the corruption of the King, the Queen—and 
herself. Fennel (flattery and deceit) to Claudius. Bitter rue (re- 
pentance) to Gertrude and herself—but Gertrude’s repentance is 
to be ‘‘different’’ from Ophelia’s! The daisy (dissembling in love) 
may be for all three of them—even for the absent Hamlet. Violets 
(faithfulness) are for none of them. 


And will he not come again? 
And will he not come again? 
No, no, he is dead; 

Go to thy deathbed; 

He will never come again. 


Neither Hamlet nor her father will ever come again to her. She 


rejected one at the behest of the other, and now has lost both. 
The shadow of the dead Ophelia is over all of V.i. Until the 
funeral procession enters, Hamlet does not know that the grave- 


digger is working in her grave. There is no thought of her when 
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he says to Yorick’s skull, ‘‘ Now get you to my lady’s chamber, and 
tell her, let her paint an inch thick, to this favor she must come.”’ 
But we may recall ‘‘ painted word’’ and ‘‘harlot’s cheek’’ and the 


ensuing meeting of the girl and Hamlet. 


Second Clown. Will you ha’ the truth an’t? If this had not been a gentle- 
woman, she should have been buried out o’ Christian burial. 

First Clown. Why, there thou say’st! And the more pity that great folk 
should have count’nance in this world to drown or hang themselves more than 
their even-Christen. 


(The priest later confirms. the gravediggers’ suspicion: 

And but that great command o’ersways the order, 

She should in ground unsanctified have lodg’d 

Till the last trumpet. ) 
Poor Ophelia. Doubtful in death as in life. And, again, the voice 
of the court has decided matters for her, Hamlet’s macabre imagi- 
nation converts the skulls into creatures that were once of the 
court: a circumventing politician, a sycophantie courtier, my Lady 
Worm, an avaricious lawyer. The ‘‘noble dust of Alexander’’ stops 
a bunghole, and that of Caesar patches a wall. To this ignoble end 
will come the schemes, the braveries of Claudius’ entourage. 

Then the funeral procession enters. The feckless Queen is still 

uncognisant as she seatters flowers: 

I hop’d thou should’st have been my Hamlet’s wife; 

I thought thy bride-bed to have deck’d, sweet maid 

And not have strew’d thy grave. 
(We may recall other flowers.) Laertes rants. Hamlet comes for- 
ward, imitating Laertes’ fustian: 


What is he whose grief 

Bears such an emphasis? whose phrase of sorrow 

Conjures the wand’ring stars, and makes them stand 

Like wonder-wounded hearers? This is I, 

Hamlet the Dane. 
Laertes leaps at him, they grapple, and are parted. Then comes the 
final crucial passage in the play concerning the depth and reality 
of Hamlet’s feeling for Ophelia. Each spectator or reader will ex- 
tract from it exactly the information he requires to settle the 
matter. 


Ham. Why, I will fight with him upon this theme 
Until my eyelids will no longer wag. 

Queen. O my son, what theme? 

Ham. I lov’d Ophelia. Forty thousand brothers 
Could not (with all their quantity of love) 
Make up my sum. What wilt thou do for her? 

King. O, he is mad, Laertes. 
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Queen. For love of God, forbear him! 
Ham. ’Swounds, show me what thou’t do. 
Woo’t weep? woo’t fight? woo’t fast? woo’t tear thyself? 
Woo’t drink up esill? eat a crocodile? 
I’ll do’t. Dost thou come here to whine? 
To outface me with leaping in her grave? 
Be buried quick with her, and so will T. 
And if thou prate of mountains, let them throw 
Millions of acres on us, till our ground, 
Singeing his pate against the burning zone, 
Make Ossa like a wart! Nay, an thou’lt mouth, 
I’ll rant as well as thou. 
Queen. This is mere madness. ... 
Is this true grief for Ophelia? There is not a mention of her by 
Hamlet in the next and last scene of the play. How much does the 
love of forty thousand brothers weigh in the seales of reality? —As 
much as ‘‘ Millions of acres?’’ Hamlet’s numbers are not always to 
be trusted. In the ‘‘How all occasions do inform against me’’ so- 
liloquy, Hamlet in his excitement converted ‘‘Two thousand souls 
and twenty thousand duecats’’ into ‘‘The imminent death of twenty 
thousand men”’ (IV.iv. 25, 60). Is not Hamlet but imitating Laertes’ 
hyperbole ? 


I have attempted some tentative answers in this paper concerning 
the Hamlet-Ophelia relationship. But they have had to be wrested 
from the play. And some, perhaps many, readers will throw these 
answers aside as forced or unnecessarily complex. The play itself 
gives no clear answers. That, I think, is the ultimate answer for 
Hamlet, that it should raise questions but never give forthright 
answers. It is oblique or vague or ambiguous where we want it to 
be blunt. In a kind of despair, Robert Bridges coneluded that it 
was Shakespeare’s deliberate design in Hamlet to ‘‘mystify’’ his 
audience. And, probably thinking of the hosts of warring commen- 
tators, Bridges added, ‘‘Does not the hypothesis of such a design 
reconcile all?’’° I suggest that it not only, perforce, reeonciles 
the critics but reveals, perhaps, the secret of the play’s infinite 


attractiveness. 


9 


20 Bridges, op. cit., pp. 2 
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In John Webster, A Critical Study (London, 1951) Dr. Clifford 
Leech characterizes The Duchess of Malfi as blurred and a ‘‘tangle 
of ideas.’’ Fundamental to his criticism is his interpretation of the 
role of the Duchess, for Dr. Leech, who believes that ‘‘ Webster did 
not fully realise the significance of his plays’’ (p. 32), argues 
that the dramatist disapproved of the actions of his heroine and 
that what sympathy for her is revealed in the tragedy is more or 
less unintentional. According to Leech, Webster, at least on the 
*‘surface’’ of his mind, saw The Duchess of Malfi as ‘‘a warning 
to the rash and the wanton’’ (p. 108) and the Duchess as ‘‘a distant 
and gentler cousin of Vittoria Corombona, a woman who prepared 
her own violent end by a rash defiance of the accepted code’’ 
(pp. 68-9). Leech further suggests that Webster saw the situation 
of Antonio and the Duchess as not essentially different from that 
of his main characters in The White Devil; thus ‘‘It is difficult 
to resist the idea that Julia is meant to provide a comment on the 
behaviour of the Duchess: they are sisters, Webster hints, in their 
passions and in their consequent actions’’ (p. 75).1 But the idea 
must be resisted, I think, for while strengthening his unique theory 
that Webster did not know what he was doing, Leech’s arguments 
distort the meaning of the tragedy; and as Leech’s monograph was 
the first separate study of Webster to appear since Rupert Brooke’s 
in 1916, his remarks cannot be ignored, Furthermore, his position 


has received support from reviewers who, while somewhat critical 


1 Julia’s scenes have earljer been characterized as having “all the casualness 
of tired lust” (p. 65); and Julia herself is described as a “rank whore” (p. 75). 
In Shakespeare’s Tragedies and Other Siudies in Seventeenth Century Drama 
(London, 1951) Leech previously had exhibited some confusion as to the 
Duchess’ guilt, describing her successively as showing a “mild disregard” for 
degree (p. 14), “wantonly” disregarding the responsibilities of her rank (p. 71), 
and being a “guiltless woman” (p. 104). Traces of this confusion remain in 
John Webster, for Leech once remarks that “with part of his mind Webster 
apparently sees her as innocent” (p. 78). 


394 
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of his methods, accept his interpretation of the play and the char- 
acters as sound This support and the fact that Leech’s criticism 
of the Duchess and her husband is not new but rather a revival 
of the older heresies of Kiesow and Stoll, lend added authority to 
his comments.* 

Even more in need of correction than Leech’s portrait of the 
Duchess and her husband are the assumptions behind it, however, 
for they apply to Elizabethan and Jacobean literature in general.' 
Dr. Leech considers the Duchess guilty of two erimes (the word 
is his own), both of which she is led to commit by her wanton lust 


‘ 


for Antonio. One is violation of the ‘‘conventional thought’’ that 


widows should not remarry; the other of the principle of degree. 
In emphasizing the former of these ‘‘crimes,’’ Leech perpetuates 
the all too readily accepted idea of there having been unqualified 
opposition to remarriage in Webster’s day. Carrol Camden, for 
instance, writes that the Elizabethans were of ‘‘the practically 
unanimous opinion’’ that widows were not acceptable mates, while 
Miss Lu Emily Pearson, who seems aware of the existence of di- 
vergent attitudes, manages by her emphasis on the detractors rather 
than the defenders of widows to suggest that remarriage was more 
generally condemned than it actually was.* Similarly, Leech’s em- 
phasis on the theory of social degree as a practical guide to conduct 
is part of a frequent tendency to accept the idea of degree without 
qualification, Camden, for example, stating that the Elizabethans 
believed ‘‘Those of high degree should never marry those of low 
degree’’ (p. 63. Italics mine). Such unqualified acceptance of the 
theory of degree has affected criticism of writers other than Web- 
ster, being responsible among other things for some unwarranted 
discussion of Desdemona’s ‘‘tragie guilt,’’ G. B. Harrison even 
going so far as to warn us that Desdemona was punished (albeit 
too brutally) for committing a sin against what at the time was 


regarded as a fundamental decency.’ Thus Leech’s strictures on 


2 TLS, Jan. 4, 1952; New Statesman and Nation, Dec. 22, 1951, p. 740. 

3See K. Kiesow, Anglia, xvi 1895), 251: “In diesem sinne liegt dem 
stiicke. . . unternehmt nichts gegen die sitte. .. .” Cf. E. E. Stoll, John Webster 
(Boston, 1905), pp. 130, 192, who speaks of Webster as the “stern justicer” 
of the Duchess’ rashness and folly. 

4Camden, The Elizabethan Woman (Houston, 1952), p. 64; Pearson, “Eliza- 
bethan Widows,” Stanford Studies in Language and Literature (Stanford, 
1941), pp. 124-42. Miss Pearson’s study is weakened by too much reliance upon 
material from the drama. 

5 Introduction to Othello in The Complete Works of Shakespeare. The theory 
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The Duchess of Malfi have a significance beyond Webster’s play, 
for they are part of a general pattern of uncritical acceptance of 
certain basic Elizabethan attitudes, and while the immediate pur- 
pose of the following remarks is to throw light on The Duchess of 


Malfi, they obviously have a much broader applicability. 


I 


Dr. Leech apparently feels that the Duchess of Malfi’s greater 
crime is her defiance of the belief that widows should not remarry 
(John Webster, pp. 69-74; 106-8). As evidence of this ‘‘conven- 
tional thought’’ he cites a mere three works opposing remarriage: 
a satirical comedy, Chapman’s The Widow’s Tears; an idealistic 
religious document, Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living; and Webster’s 
own characters, ‘‘An ordinarie Widdow’’ and ‘‘A vertuous Wid- 
dow.’’ He assumes from them that Webster must have felt the 
Duchess’ actions criminal. Let us examine the validity of this 
assumption. 

That some sixteenth and seventeenth century writers strongly 
condemned remarriage (at least on the part of women) is well 
known, but this condemnation was hardly as complete or widespread 
as Dr. Leech suggests. Even the idealistic Joannes Ludovicus Vives, 
who at one point in the Jnstruction of a Christen Woman (London, 
1529?) declares himself in favor of the actions of the turtle’s mate 
and thus against widows’ remarrying, admits in the chapter, ‘‘Of 
seconde mariages,’’ that ‘‘For to condemne and reproue vtterly 
seconde mariages, it were a poynt of heresye’’ (sig. S4”). Although 
contradicting the usual arguments advanced by young widows for 
remarrying by pointing out that their real reason is physical desire, 
Vives offers the Pauline advice that if they ‘‘can nat auoyde ye 
prickes of nature .. . it is better to marie than bourne.’’ There- 
fore, he continues, while widows should not marry too soon after 
their first husband’s death, he ‘‘wold that ye yonger shuld marie, 
& bryng forth children & rule their house, & gyue their enmy 
none oceasion to say il by them .. .’’ (sig. S86). In The Commen- 
dation Of Matrimony (London, 1540), Cornelius Agrippa is even 
more outspoken in favor of remarriage. ‘‘There is also an other 
no lesse damnable custome, whiche hath taken place among many 
of degree seems to be implicit in the harsh attitude towards Desdemona revealed 


by Allardyce Nicoll, Studies in Shakespeare New York, 1928), and by 
Friederich Bodenstedt (see the New Variorum Othello). 
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nacions, to speake commonly euill of them that mary the second 


time’’ (sig. Cl’). After pointing out that those who object most 
strenuously to second marriages are usually morally tainted them- 
selves, he concludes that whosoever says that ‘‘the grace of god is 
voide in such mariages’’ is ‘‘mockyng that sacrament, to whiche 
all honour, reuerence, and lybertie is geuen’’ (sig. C2). Earlier, 
having noted St. Paul’s advice to young widows, with its emphasis 
on child bearing and domestic responsibility, Agrippa states un- 
equivocally that the ‘‘worthynes of the matrimony of them, that 
‘an not conteyne, is [not] any thynge lesse, .. .for without faute 
they ioine togither’’ (sig. B4’-B5).® 

Stephen Guazzo, in The Civile Conversation (1581), although 
raising some practical objections to remarrying, is forced to admit 
that widows are ‘‘of all others most unfortunate,’’ for even the 
wisest and most honest are targets for seandal. Thus while it may 
be desirable for the widow to lead a solemn and solitary life, her 
lot is a hard one and Guazzo implies that the 
second husband’’ is not always bad.’ Torquato Tasso in The Hous- 
holders Philosophie (London, 1588) feels that while it seems 
uenient’’ that widowed persons should not remarry, inasmuch as 


‘ 


‘conversation of a 


“con- 


those who do not are ‘‘happier,’’ ‘‘ Notwithstanding, forasmuch as 
custome & the Lawes dyspence with them in this, the woman as well 
as the man may without shame vndertake the second Marriage, 
especially if they doo it for desire of succession (a desire most 
naturall in all reasonable creatures)’’ (sigs. C1-C1’). William 
Heale implies that second marriages are worthy if not hurried. In 
An Apologie for Women (Oxford, 1609) he writes that many things 
are permitted by the law which are against good manners and are 
actually sins in themselves, noting as an example that ‘‘A widdow 
that remarrieth within her yeare of mourning, is by the law free 
from infamie, but by the lawe also adiudged vnworthie of matri- 


6 This belief is stated with equal force in “A Pithie Epistle and learned 
discourse, of the worthinesse of honourable VVedlocke, sent written (as a 
[uell) vnto a worthie Gentlewoman, in the time of her widowhoode, to direct 
and guide her in the new election of her seconde husbande, &e” (in Thomas 
Pritchard, The Schoole of honest and vertuous lyfe, London, 1579). Addressing 
his “good cosen,” a gentlewoman long married to a virtuous man and now 
widowed, I. R. writes, “Consideryng therfore, the state of your life, the case 
wherin you now stand, that is, towarde the worlde: A woman once a wife, now 
a wydow: And therfore hauyng of God, leaue and libertie by mariage to become 
a wife agayne...” (sig. G2v). 

7 Ed. Sir Edward Sullivan (London, 1925), 1, 82-83. 
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monial dignity’’ (sigs. G4Y-H1). The implication seems to be that 
if a widow does wait a decent time her marriage is worthy of matri- 
monial dignity. 

The writers cited are enough to suggest that condemnations of sec- 
ond marriages was not universal or unqualified. Actually, the more 
frequent complaint was not so much against remarriage itself as 
against its practical results. Authorities on wedded life, especially 
those writing from the point of view of the man, frequently advised 
against marrying widows, not on the grounds that such marriages 
were immoral, but for the practical objection that a widow, disci- 
plined, as it were, by the whims of her former husband, would make 
a difficult spouse to get along with. The comments of the notorious 
woman-hater Joseph Swetnam are typical: ‘‘take . .. rather a 
maide then a widdow, for a widdow she is framed to the conditions 
of another man & can hardly be altred, so that thy paines will be 
double, for thou must vnlearne a widdow and make her forget and 
forgoe her former corrupt and disordered behauiour, the which is 
hardly to be done’’ (The Araignment of Lewde, idle, froward, and 
unconstant women, London, 1615, sig. G3"). The author of A Dis- 
course Of The Married And Single Life (London, 1621) is more 
succinct, warning that ‘‘If thy wife be a widdow, shee will alwaies 
be either praising or praying for her first husband’’ (sig. C4’). 
On the other hand, Stephen Guazzo, whose practical objections have 
already been noted, feels that the poorest chance for domestic fe- 
licity occurs when both parties have been widowed and have 
children by previous marriages, because the stepmother will take 
out on her stepchildren the injustices she receives from her new 
husband (11:20). The basis of all these objections, however, is a 
practical idea of wedded bliss, not the religious or moral concept 
of right and wrong.® 

Thus the evidence suggests that when Webster decided to drama- 
tize the story of the Duchess of Malfi, he would not have had to 


assume that his audience would immediately and automatically con- 


8 For further evidence of the frequency of such practical objections, see: 
Heinrich Bullinger, The christen state of matrimony (London, 1543), sig. K8; 
Swetnam, Araignment, sigs. I2-I2v; Alexander Niecholes, A Discourse, of Mar- 
riage And Wiving (London, 1615), sig. El; Ester Sowernam, Ester hath hang’d 
Haman (London, 1617), sigs. Glv-G2; A Discovrse Of The Married And Single 
Life, sigs. D4-D4v. Richard Brathwaite, writing from the point of view of the 
woman, advises widows not to give up their “happy estate” for the misery of 
second marriages (The English Gentlewoman, London, 1631, sig. P4). 
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demn the Duchess for remarrying. Indeed, we should keep in mind 
the possibility that a not insignificant proportion of his audience 
might have been comprised of married widows and persons who had 
themselves been active in bringing about such remarriages. In 


spite of the occasional savage attacks on it, remarriage, especially 


of widows, was much more frequent in Webster’s day than is some- 
times realized,® and there must have been some in Webster’s audi- 
ence who would have been less inclined to prejudge the Duchess 
harshly than to judge the case on its own particular merits. 

When we turn to the tragedy itself we find considerable evidence 
that Webster handled his heroine’s actions in such a. way that they 
would be seen in the most favorable light. It is generally agreed that 
Webster’s main indebtedness is to Painter, and one is struck 
forcefully by the difference between the latter’s protagonist and 
Webster’s heroine. Painter’s Duchess is pictured even before falling 
in love with Antonio Bologna as a young woman burning with lust, 
who sees at night ‘‘the image of the pleasure which she felt in the 
lyfe tyme of hir deceased lord and husband, whereof now feelyng 
hir selfe despoyled, she felt a contynuall combat, and durst not 
attempte that which she desyred most, but eschued the thyng 
whereof hir mind lyked best.’’ In vain does she fight her ‘‘certayne 
unacquaynted lust’’; her good resolutions of the night before are 
dissipated by the sight of others in love and ‘‘pressed wyth desire 
of match, to remove the ticklish instigations of hir wanton flesh’’ 
she determines that Antonio is the man to satisfy her.*° Painter 


9 The property rights acquired in marriage by a man in Webster’s day made 
a widow of substance a valuable piece of property, with whole families joining 
the struggle to strengthen themselves by the acquisition of her riches. Something 
of the frequency and profitableness of these transactions can be seen from the 
records of the Court of Wards and Liveries. That the general attitude towards 
widows was economic rather than moral is suggested by the regulations con- 
cerning the king’s widows (i.e., those who inherited property held of him), 
who to obtain their legal interest in their husbands’ lands had to agree not to 
marry without the king’s license (fee in proportion to value of dower). How- 
ever, they might marry as they wished if they did not demand their property 
rights of him. See H. E. Bell, An Introduction to the History and Records 
of the Court of Wards § Liveries (Cambridge, 1953), p. 85. Cf. Pearson, 
“Elizabethan Widows,” pp. 125-6. See also, Dorothy M. Meads’ description of 
the marriage trade in the introduction to her edition of the diary of the highly 
moral and religious, but thrice married, Lady Hoby (London, 1930). The 
Duchess of Malfi, of course, is presumably a Blackfriars play, written for a 
more sophisticated and well-to-do audience than that of the public theatres. 

10 The Palace of Pleasure, with an introduction by Hamish Miles (London, 
1929) wi, 169-71. Painter, incidentally, feels that “they be not guided by 
wisedom’s lore, which suffer a... yong wife long to live in widowe’s state,” for 
while there may possibly be some “wyves, which wiselye can conteine them- 
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makes sure that his reader will have no doubt as to the Duchess’ 
motives. It is she who makes advances to Antonio, to ‘‘make hir 
waye to pleasure, which she lusted more than mariage,’’ while later 
pleading with her murderers she tries to exeuse her actions by 
asking, ‘‘Is it a sinne to marry? Is it a fault to fly, and avoyde 
the sinne of whoredome?’”"? 

This is Painter’s picture; it is obvious that Webster has labored 
to give us a quite different view of the tragic Duchess of Malfi. 
He has omitted all reference to the Duchess’ nocturnal longings 
and thus any implication that she is a woman burned by lust who 
turns to Antonio merely as the easiest way to slake her desires.” 
In place of the restless nights of Painter’s young widow, Webster 
gives us the unpleasant scene between the Duchess and her brothers, 
in which the Aragonian brethren led by Ferdinand paint a typically 
anti-feminist picture of the widow who remarries—luxurious, hypo- 
eritical, with liver more spotted than Laban’s sheep (I,i). But 
the brothers’ frenzied warnings convince us more of their own 
pruriency than of hers,’* so that when a few moments later she 
sends for Antonio, we are not surprised that her confession of love 
and the brief betrothal ceremony which follows it are marked, in 
spite of an element of frankness, with a simple dignity that is quite 
different from the shameless passion which the brothers would 
have us believe characterizes the actions of all widows." 

It is noteworthy that. when the Duchess asks Ferdinand, ‘‘ Why 
might not I marry?/ I have not gone about, in this, to create/ Any 
new world, or custome’’ (III,ii), a question which recalls the ‘‘Is 


selves amongs the troupe of amorous suters” to which widows forced to live in 
the world of everyday life are exposed, these young women are unusual indeed. 

11 Tbid., pp. 174, 190. Painter’s picture of the lustful woman is heightened by 
the Duchess’ undignified reminders to Antonio that she would not do anything 
out of lawful wedlock (pp. 173, 175), by Painter’s emphasis upon her 
“libidinous appetite” (pp. 183-4), and by his description of the birth of her 
children: “And as it is impossyble to tyll and culture a fertyle grounde, but 
that the same must yelde some fruycte even so the duchesse after many pleasures 
(being ripe and plentifull) became with childe” (p. 178). 

12 In effect, Webster follows I. R.’s advice to his kinswoman to remove “all 
carnal affections” until after the second marriage has been made (in Pritchard, 
Schoole, sig. H4v). 

13 Our acceptance of their condemnation has been weakened by the objective 
analysis of them which the calm, level-headed Antonio has given us earlier in 
the same scene. 

14 It is revealing in this respect to compare the actions of Tamora in Mason’s 
The Turke, Timoclea in Lust’s Dominion, or the title character of Marston’s 
Insatiate Countess to see how an Elizabethan dramatist made a character act 
when he wished to convince an audience of her lust. 
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he has introduced the great Count Malateste, that 


of sugar-eandy,’’ as Ferdinand’s candidate for the Duchess’ hand. 
Not only were the authorities unanimous in condemning this type 
of empty courtier as a husband, but a great many opposed thi 
practice of forcing women to marry against their wills men they 
did not like2® The introduction of Malateste, then, seems to be 
another device for securing svmpathy for the Duchess, the audience 
being reminded that Webster’s heroine would have found it diffi 
cult to have remained a widow had she wished to 

Webster has also avoided references to the late Duke of Malfi 
(his ring and tomb are mentioned), thus giving an impression of 
considerable time hav ng passed since his decease, as well as fore 
stalling obje tion to the widow’s habit of comparing the new hus- 
band unfavorably to the old. And it is at least suggestive that not 
only has he retained from his source the Duchess’ ability as a 
‘*Feeder of pedegrees,”’ but » has (taking a hint from Painter 
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have been so enlightened that they would not automatically con- 
demn the Duchess in this respect; in other words, is it unreasonable 
to suppose that Webster could have persuaded some members of 
his audience to disregard strict convention and to sympathize with 
his heroine’s actions? 

Most of the marriage authorities do indeed condemn the viola- 
tion of degree, but here and there we find a more modern and 
democratic voice. Thus in Charles Gibbon’s A Work worth the 
Reading (London, 1591) Philogus laments the fact that the days 
are gone when kings and lords would match their children with 
mean men’s offspring, for ‘‘now it is no match amongst vs, where 
the parties be not answerable in birth, and agreeable in abilities, 
where indeede the best gentilitie consist in pietie, and the most 
wealth in contentment’’ (sigs. B1-B1’). Philogus, whose sentiments 
reflect the author’s, sums up his feelings when he says, ‘‘either let 
vs linck to our owne liking or else better vnborne, than liuing’’ 
(sig. B3). 

The author of The Hvsband (1614) waxes eloquent over the level- 
ling powers of love: 

Loue honors best and worst, both Rich and poore, 
Tawny-Complection, Fayre, and Swarth, and Blacke: 
With aequall Vertwe: Fancie is the dore, 

Loue the receiver; True-loue cannot lacke. 


The simple End, if but enioy it can, 

Nor doth it wish, to loue a better man. (sig. C2v) 
Even the anti-feminist Niccholes, while conceding the importance 
of good breeding, argues that what we today would call compati- 
bility, ‘‘fitnesse in affection,’’ is more important than anything 
else in marriage. 
And therefore who euer thou art, entering into this common garden of humanity, 
respect for thy better blessing and prosperity therein, more then Beauty, 
Birth, or Riches, this Harmony and fitnesse, wherein is no iarre, no strife, no 
discontent, nor wearinesse, and which shall land thee prosperously at the hauen 
of thy rest, when this other, either tackling, fraught, or sayle, may indanger to 


perish thee in the floud. (A Discourse, Of Marriage And Wiving, sigs. B4v- 
Div) 


And Patrick Hannay, in A Happy Husband, echoes these senti- 
ments, pointing out that while marriage with a noble woman will 
not in itself ennoble a man: 


... yet we know 
Oft Men of worth haue come of Parents low: 
For Parents place is not the Childrens merit, 


What mans own worth acquires with virtuous ends, 
Is truly his, and not that which descends. (p. 171) 
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It would appear, therefore, that some at least of Webster’s audi- 
ence would have waited to see whether or not Antonio turned out 
to be a man ‘‘of worth’’ before condemning the Duchess utterly 
for marrying beneath herself. And that Webster wanted his audi- 
ence to accept Antonio Bologna as a man of worth is in my opinion 
indicated most clearly by the manner in which the dramatist has 
handled him in the construction of the play. 

Critics have generally found fault with the dramatic lifelessness 
of Antonio and it must be admitted that he does at times seem to 
be a pale, undramatic figure, differing little in this respect from 
Painter’s Antonio. But it is hard to believe that Webster would 
not have modified his character drastically had he wished to; in 
fact, where it suited his purpose he did not hesitate to change 
Painter’s outline. For example, he omitted all mention of the 
practical weighing of the pros and cons of marriage which occupies 
the thoughts of Painter’s Antonio, who after a virtuous review of 
the reasons why he should not aecept the Duchess’ love, concludes 
with the practical observation : 

Shall I be so voyde of wisdome to suffer the yonge princesse to see hirselfe 
contempned of mee, thereby to convert hir love to teares, by setting hir mynde 
upon an other, that shall seek mine overthrowe? Who knoweth not the fury of a 
woman; specially the noble dame, by seeing hirselfe despised? . . . Is it not more 
honourable for mee to settle my minde upon a place so high, than uppon some 
simple wench by whom I shall neyther attayne profit, or advauncement? 
(p. 172) 

If Webster did not hesitate to remove all traces of the mercenary 
motives which mar Painter’s Antonio, why, one wonders, did he 
not go a little further and give the steward a more dramatic per- 
sonality, one more in keeping with the personalities of the other 
figures of the tragedy? 

The answer can be found in part in the marriage books previ- 


ously cited and in Webster’s desire to keep the character and ac- 


tions of the Duchess free from condemnation. Antonio is, I believe, 
modeled to some extent upon contemporary ideas of the ideal hus- 
band, that is, the man ‘‘of worth’’ as revealed by the popular 
authorities on marriage. In Antonio’s rather smug and unpleasing 
goodness the dramatist reflects the popular ideal of the perfect 
husband in an effort to remind the audience of the Duchess’ proper 
motivation by emphasizing the propriety of her choice of a mate. 
Bullinger in the chapter of The christen state of matrimony en- 
titled ‘‘ How one that entendeth to mary, shuld chose a meate, honest, 
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vertuous mate’’ gives us a general picture of the ideal husband 

1asizing the importance of spiritual virtues. Noting that there 
are riches of the mind, of the body and of ‘‘temporall substaunce,’”’ 
he concludes that the ‘‘best & moost precyous are the rytches of the 
mynd, as they wythout which the other two are more hurteful then 
profitable’’ (sig. G8). These virtues can best be seen in speech, 
which is the mirror and messenger of the mind, so that to ascertain 
what a man is like one should above all pay attention to his talk. 
According to Bullinger, it should be ‘‘ioyned with ye feare of God 
manerly true, earnest, honest, stedfast, and reasonable’’ rather than 
‘nice vayneglorius, fayned, full of wordes vnstedfast . . . and 


iovned with lyghtenesse’’ (sig. G8). These characteristics 


echoed by other authorities.on the ideal male, who agree that 


the paragon’s speech is not sullenly precise it 
bold; that while it is gentle and amiable it is 
t! is is a not inaceurat dest ription ot Antonio, whose conversation, 
while hardly frivolous, is ‘‘earnest’’ and ‘‘reasonable’’ rather than 
**precise’’; 1s marked, even in his most unhappy moments, by a 
certain gen leness and restraint [1 and V,iv); shows 
classical learning (1,i;III,ii); and is notable for respect 
Church (1,i,558-61) .27 

Almost as important as speech in revealing the paragon is his 
manner. Vives, whose influence on the domestic books was great, 
is quite explicit in listing for widows the characteristics they should 
look for in a second husband: ‘‘ And lette them get suche husbandes 
as be accordynge for wydowes to be maryed vnto, nor yonge men, 
wanton, hote, and full of playe, ignorante, and riotous, that 
neither rule theyr house, nor theyr wyfe, ne theyr self 


but take an husbande some thyng past mydle age, sober, sad, and 


ot 200d wvt,. experte with great vse of the worlde’’ Instruction of 


a Christen Woman, sig. S6%). Antonio surely is sober and sad. rather 


than wanton, hot and full of play (it is significant that Webster 


retains Painter’s reference to his ability as a hor man, omit 
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all mention of his f: 1 lute-player 

great use of the world, for he has just returned from a study of 
the French court his comments on the French which open the 
play receive exceptional emphasis) ; while his reflections on the 
Aragonian brethren and on Bosola (1,i) reveal him as an expert 
on the real character of the haut monde of Italy. About his age 
there is no direct evidence; nevertheless, one is made to feel that 
he is more than a mere youth. — 

Antonio reveals other ideal characteristics. According to Hannay 
and Brathwaite, the paragon should not be reckless: while he should 
not of course be a coward, the traits which he should exhibit are 
mildness, fortitude and patience rather than fiery courage; self- 
restraint rather than impetuousness (Happy Husband, pp. 182-3; 
English Gentleman, sig. C3), Above all, stresses Brathwaite, he 
should avoid the excesses of passion, for ‘‘ Where two meeke men 
meet together, their conterence (saith Bernard is sweet and 
profitable; where one man is meeke, it is profitable; where neither, 
it proves pernicious ; Enalish Gentleman, sig. C3). Thus when 


wronged he | 


iould forgo revenge and turn the other cheek because 


nothing can detract from the ge! r’y of true good. Antonio’s score 
in these matters is quite respectable. His patience and.fortitude, 
while undramatic, are even more noticeable than the Duchess’, his 
only show of rancour, his suggestion that the Duchess should have 
turned Ferdinand’s poniard upon her brother (IIL,ii), being bal- 
anced by the extrem ly mild if unheroie tone of his earlier com- 
ment that ‘‘I would this terrible thing [Ferdinand] would come 
againe,/ That (standing on my Guard) I might relate/ My war- 
rantable love.’’ At the same time Antonio does not appear as a 
coward, for Webster, departing from Painter, has omitted An- 
tonio’s suggestion that he should leave Malfi and his wife and go 
to Naples for his own safety (p. 180) and has retained only An- 
tonio’s later flight after having been banished from Ancona, a 
flight suggested according to both Painter and Webster by the 
Duchess herself, not by Antonio (p. 189; ef. D.M., III,v). Antonio 
reflects the ideal also in that he is not revengeful, his last act being 
to visit the brothers in an attempt to reason with them. And of 

18 One of the accomplishments of the gentlemanly dandy whom I. R. warns 
his kinswoman against marrying is that he “can singe & play on the Lute” (in 
Pritchard, Schoole, sig. G4 
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course, his actions throughout are painfully free from ‘extreme 
passion.?® 

Other points on which Antonio seems patterned after the ideal 
are his friendship with the virtuous Delio (Bullinger emphasizes the 
importance of keeping good company, since one’s friends are a true 
index of one’s character [Christen state, sigs. G8Y-H1*|) and his 
lengthy didactic comments upon both the French court and the 
Aragonian brethren in Act I (Brathwaite says that the ideal gen- 
tleman ‘‘eyes the Court with a vertuous and noble contemplation’”’ 
[English Gentleman, sig. Nnn1’]). Finally, there may be a reflee- 
tion of the ideal in the lukewarm nature of Antonio’s lovemaking. 
According to the influential Torquato Tasso in The Housholders 
Philosophie : 
... the Husband commeth not with those prophane and superstitious cleppings 
as the delicate and wanton Louer doth, . . . albeit I beleeue that there was neuer 
greater sweet in loue, then that which moderatly springs of honest Matrimonie. 
And I could compare the embracings of the Husbande and the Wife to the 
temperate suppers of well dieted men, wherein they taste no-lesse commodity 
of the meats, then the most incontinent and surfeiting companion. (sig.C4) 
Antonio’s stuffy dignity in the wooing scene is obvious, while his 
playful trick on the Duchess (III,ii) recalls what Vives calls the 
‘‘sober myrthe’’ of ‘‘the house in good ordre’’ (Instruction of a 
Christen Woman, sig. S6’).2° His actions seem also to reflect an- 
other side of Tasso’s advice, that when a man marries above his 
social status ‘‘hee ought (not forgetting that he is her Husband) 
more honor and esteeme of her then of his equall or of one of meaner 


parentage, and not onely to account her his companion in loue and 


19 Bosola’s belated recognition of Antonio’s goodness recalls Brathwaite’s 
belief (English Gentleman, sigs. F4-H1) that the glory of true good will 
eventually make itself recognized. As for Antonio’s lack of passion, the only 
evidence of temper is the painful moment cited above when he asks the Duchess 
why she did not use Ferdinand’s poniard on her brother; for the rest, Antonio 
is extremely phlegmatic. 

20 Does Antonio, however, fail to follow Peter de la Primaudaye’s advice, 
echoed by Brathwaite, that a “man must not dally with his wife in the presence 
of others” when he jests about his surreptitious visits to his wife with Cariola, 
and exchanges kisses with the Duchess in front of her maid (The French 
Academie. . . translated into English by T. B. (London, 1586), sig. Kk6v; and 
The Good Wife: Or, A rare one amongst Women (London, 1618), sig. B5v) ? 
Or is he merely being, as Brathwaite puts it, “free in loue, for shee’s his owne” 
(Good Wife, sig. B6)? I think the latter more likely, the presence of a lady’s 
maid not constituting an invasion of privacy in the modern sense; la 
Primaudaye’s “dally” and Brathwaite’s “coll and kisse” seem to me to 
connote something more luxurious than the domesticity of I1,ii. 1t is suggestive 
that Webster’s most perceptive critic, Rupert Brooke, describes the scene as “a 
lovely scene of domestic merriment” (John Webster § the Elizabethan Drama, 
London, 1916, p. 99). 
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in his life, but (in dyuers actions of publique aparance) holde her 
his superior’’ (Housholders Philosophie, sig. C1’). Antonio, of 
course, is never in a position to act like a husband in public ;* but 
it is noticeable that in the semi-private situations in which the audi- 
ence sees him with his wife he is always highly respectful of her 
position as Duchess of Malfi. 

To recapitulate the arguments which have been advanced. First, 
it seems at variance with the evidence to assume, as Dr. Leech does, 
that Webster’s audience would have unhesitatingly and without 
qualification condemned the Duchess of Malfi for remarrying or 
for marrying beneath herself. Second, it seems even more unwar- 
rantable to assume on the basis of incomplete evidence lying out- 
side the play that Webster condemns the Duchess. In fact, when we 
examine her case on its own merits, there are indications that 
Webster’s attitude towards his protagonist was diametrically op- 
posed to what Dr. Leech assumes it to have been. These are, first, 
the efforts on Webster’s part to convince his audience that the 
Duchess’ motives for remarrying are praiseworthy and respectable 
(i.e., love rather than lust) ; and second, his attempts to show that 
the object of her choice was, in spite of his birth, an ideally ac- 
ceptable husband. 

The necessity of understanding the Duchess’ motives correctly 
is obvious. Unlike The White Devil, where the tragie foeus is on 
more than one figure, The Duchess of Malfi is essentially the hero- 
ine’s play, and this in spite of the fact that she is killed at the end 
of Act IV. To fail to understand either her, or Webster’s attitude 
towards her, causes Webster’s already careless workmanship to 
seem, as Dr. Leech’s study demonstrates, chaotically inept. Even 
worse, to visualize the tragedy as ‘‘a warning to the rash and the 
wanton,’’ as Dr. Leech suggests that we should, is to destroy its 
essential significance, for if The Duchess of Malfi is seen simply 
as a ‘‘warning,’’ Webster’s powerful and disturbing pessimism 
dwindles to conventional didacticism, and the dramatist who in 
Eliot’s words reveals the skull beneath the skin fades to a mere 


purveyor of candy goodness. 


21Tt is interesting that Painter’s lovers have a short but happy period in 
which they can appear before the world as man and wife. See pp. 185-6. 








TWO NOTES ON WEBSTER’S APPIUS AND VIRGINIA 


By MELVIN SEIDEN 


Kansas State College 


In Act Five, scene one of John Webster’s Appius and Virginia 
there is a curiously incoherent colloquy between Virginius, the 
Roman soldier who has murdered his daughter in order to save her 
from a judicial rape engineered by Appius, and Icilius, the dis- 
traught lover. The colloquy begins with an-inevitable passage in 
which Icilius berates the father for unnatural cruelty in sacrificing 
his daughter and then takes up the issue of revenge. Virginius 
warns Icilius not to draw his sword ‘‘to offend/ Those that best 
love you’”’ (V.1. 137-38). He opposes the use of armed toree against 
Appius and he refuses to offer the services of his men to the up- 
rising led by Icilius, for he fears the social and political conse- 
quences of such an action. The sentiment is conventional enough 
and perfectly clear: 

[t seems, my Lord, 
Now you have caught the sword within your hand, 
Like a madman you’le draw it to offend 
Those that best love you; and perhaps the counsel 


O some loose unthrifts, and vile malecontents 
Hearten you to’t: goe to, take your course, 


My faction shal not give the least advantage 


lo murtherers, to banquerouts, or theeves, 
To fleece the common-Wealth. (v.i.135ff. 
But the issues and positions do not remain clear as the quarrel 
progresses. 
Icilius replies to Virginius’ charge with a metaphor: 
? 


Do you term us soft 
Shal I reprove your rage, or is’t your malice? 


He that would tame a Lion, doth not use 
The goad or wired whip, but a sweet voice, 
A fearful stroaking, and with food in hand 
Must ply his wanton hunger. (v.i.144ff. 
Let us begin with the-reasonable assumption that Icilius is al- 
luding to himself in the lion-figure. It is, however, difficult to deter- 
mine whether he alludes primarily to Appius or to Virginius (or 


408 
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to both as the in pi L oDjects of his indignation. The ve ly basis 


of the quarrel, the mercy-killing, would seem to suggest that Icilius’ 


ire is directed against Virginius. However, Virginius’ previous 
remarks having raised the issue of the impropriety of Iecilius’ pre- 


sumably intended 


revenge igainst Appius? , 1t seems likely that 


Icilius is replying directly to tl harge by 


polnting out that is 


grief and anger (lion-rage) are uncontrollable and must be pac 
fied, not chastised by Virginius. In any event, Icilius seems to bi 
saying that his anger (whoever may be its target) cannot be quelled 


by these charges; his stance seems to be that of the conventional 


revenger, half-mad with sorrow and indignation. 


Virginius carries out the lion-image in his reply: 


Want of sleep 
han all these, my Lord. 

have you wake for others ruine, 

rn mad with watching. (v.i.150ff 
Virginius’ reply is fectly clear if we construe it to mean some- 
thing like this: ‘‘I know an even better way to tame you, and that 
is by my keeping you sleepless, but [he implies, with ironical kind- 
ness| I shall not kee p you awake long enough to tame you, lest you 
go mad with being watched.’’ In this reading Icilius remains, as 
he was (presumably) in his own metaphor, the lion. However, 
] 


and not 


‘‘turn mad with watchine’’ seems to refer to the tamer 


t 
t 


to the lion. a reference that does not support the reading More- 
over, the line, ‘‘I would not have you wake for others ruine’’—if 


taken as an independent unit—implies that the already sleeping 
and thus safe) lion (Icilius) must be prevented from awakening 
and causing harm to others: and this inference is incompatible 
with the first reading: its ironical point is that satety is to be | 
by keeping the lion asleep, whereas Virginius’ point seems to 
that keeping the lion awake will bring safe ty. In order 

passage coherent, we must understand Virginius to be 

to Icilius as the tamer, and not the lion. But in so doing, we neces 
sarily invalidate the meaning we had previously assigned to Icilius 
speech, ‘‘He that would tame a Lion... .’’ The meaning thus be- 
comes, ‘‘I would not have you stay awake to tame the lion [| Vir- 
ginius? Appius?| lest you go mad with this effort of keeping it 
and also yourself—sleepless.’’ This reading is perfectly satisfactory 
—except that it renders Icilius’ previous remark unintelligible, The 


point of his remark was that he, Icilius, had to be tamed with 
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sweetness and understanding. If we accept the second reading of 
Virginius’ remarks, we must understand Icilius to have been re- 
ferring to his incipient efforts at revenge against Apptus in his 
metaphor of the tamer who, with ‘‘a sweet voice,/ A fearful stroak- 
ing ...’’ tames the lion. But if that is what Icilius meant, then his 
answer to Virginius’ charge that his uprising constitutes a danger 
to the commonwealth is both irrelevant and unintelligible. 

It must be clear that this colloquy resists analysis and that no 
reading of it can provide it with coherence. However, the next pas- 
sage, though it too presents a difficulty, can be made intelligible. 
And, as we shall see, the means by which intelligibility is con- 


ferred upon that passage also affords both the precedent and the 


necessity for an alteration which will make this colloquy coherent. 
The curious thing about Icilius’ reply to Virginius’ remarks 
about taming the lion is that he repeats and amplifies the anti- 
revenge doctrine that had just been expressed by Virginius. Of 
course, it makes no sense for Icilius to hurl at Virginius the very 
charge that Virginius had pressed against Icilius. The only possi- 
ble inference is that Virginius has raised an army against Appius, 
whereas only a moment before it was Icilius who was being criti- 
eized for attempting a public revenge upon Appius: 
O you gods! 
You are now a General; learn to know your place, 
And use your noble calling modestly. 
Better had Appius been an upright Judg, 
And yet an evil man, then honest man, 
And yet a dissolute Judg; for all disgrace 
Lights lesse upon the person, then the place. 
You are i’th’ City now, where if you raise 
But the least uproare, even your Fathers house 
Shal not be free from ransack. Piteous fires 
That chance in Towrs of stone, are not so feared 
As those that light in Flax-shops; for there’s food 
For eminent ruin. (v.i.154ff.) 


It will be remembered that the poignant scene in which Virginius’ 
command is taken away ends with his being made a general 
(IV.ii. 177ff.). However, it is all too easy to overlook Numitorius’ 
casual remark in the colloquy in V.i.: 

Virg. Make a stand. 
Icil. Stand. 


1In the opening lines of his attack on Virginius, Icilius refers specifically to 
Virginius as a lion: “What divel/Did arme thy fury with the Lions paw... .” 
(v.i. 112ff.) However, this need not be confusing, for it is clear that the refer- 
ence to the lion’s paw is only one of a catalogue of anima! images. There is no 
connection between the lion’s paw in this passage and the lion-image of 
[cilius’ speech, “Do you term us so?” (v.i. 144ff.) which follows later. 
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Icil. A parley with Virginius. 
Minut. We wil not trust our General ’twixt the Armies, 
But upon terms of hostage. 
Numit. Well advised! 
Nor we our General: who for the leaguer? (v.i. 62ff.) 
Once we realize that Icilius too has become a general, the hypothesis 
presents itself that the speech above is not Icilius’ at all, but Vir- 
ginius’.? If lines 154-166 are assigned to Virginius the speech be- 
comes coherent. Virginius, then, is merely repeating the idea that 
a hasty public revenge aganst Appius, accomplished with the aid 
of a disgruntled proletariat, raises the threat of a dangerous social 
conflagration.® 
And now, if we return to the tangled metaphors of the Icilius- 
Virginius quarrel, we are in a position to untangle the lines and 
thus bestow coherency on the colloquy. We return first to our 
initial assumption that Icilius is alluding to himself in the lion- 
figure; Virginius answers ironically that ‘‘Want of sleep/ Wil do 
it better then all these, my Lord’’; and again postulating that the 
lines have been mis-assigned, we have Icilius reply, returning Vir- 
ginius’ irony, ‘‘I would not have you wake for others ruine,/ Lest 
you turn mad with watching.’’ Not only does this re-assignment of 
the lines render the whole of the colloquy coherent ; it also sharpens 
the point of what was before vague and incoherent sarcasm. And 
finally, it is a change which dovetails with the indubitably neces- 
sary change which follows. Thus: 
Icil. Do you term us so? 144 
[through to: ] 
Must ply his wanton hunger. 
Virg. Want of sleep 150 
Wil do it better then all these, my Lord. 
Icil. I would not have you wake for others ruine, 
Lest you turn mad with watching. 
Virg. O you gods! 154 
[throug to: ] 
For eminent ruin. 166 
There is yet another advantage to assigning the speech, ‘‘O you 
gods!’’ to Virginius. If the speech is Icilius’, the political prudence 
expressed in it is inconsistent with the conflict represented in the 


next scene (V.ii.). There, Icilius appears (as he does here) in the 


2 The shrewd suggestion that these lines be assigned to Virginius came from 
Professor Fredson Bowers. 

3 Note also the phrase “your Fathers house,” an unlikely remark for Icilius 
to make to the old Virginius, but one that is perfectly plausible as a reference 
to Icilius. 
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role of the impetuous revenger who chastises Virginius for being 
remiss in his duty to revenge himself upon Appius. It is Virginius 
who must espouse the doctrine of prudence in this scene (as he does 
in his first speech ); it is because he is morally and politically scrup- 


i} Appius 


ulous that he is susceptible to the clever sop! istries whie 


utters in order to save himself : 


> eminence 
shunning my rig 
\ li ld 


stil 
And thus the conflict. arises 
hue of resolution’’ end 
which Webster uses as th a LO! 
play: Icilius goes off and returns wi 
holding it in his arms, he delivers thi 
tears to our eyes and put steel in Virginius’ veins: 
thy pity wher 
extend to 
Her wounds still bleediz 
Of yon stern Murderer, till she 
Nor will these drops stanch, or t 
Till theirs be set a-bleed 4 all ner 


soul 


Wil ose essence some suppose lives in the blood 
Still tabor vitl est? Will old J 


Murder her once again in this delay? (v.ii. 98ff. 
There is every reason to believe, therefore, that the speech begin- 
ning ‘‘O you gods!’’ is Virginius’ and that it has been mistakenly 
assigned to Icilius. 


I] 
A NOTE ON THE AUTHORSHIP OF APPIUS AND VIRGINIA 


When the cha ist ge f 
it is idle to protest that he could not conceiva 


eleon has just changed fr black t 


I la pink before our eyes, 
bly turn blue.—F. L. Lucas 

Rupert Brooke began ‘‘ Appendix A’’ of his study of Webster, 
in which he advanced for the first time the thesis that Heywood 
was the author of Appius and Virginia, with the following para- 
graph: 

[t is startlingly obvious, and has been remarked by every critic of Webster, 
that Appius and Virginia is quite different from his other plays. It “stands 


apart from the other plays,” says Professor Vaughan. Dr. Ward recognises it 
as a work of Webster’s “later manhood, if not of his old age.’”’ Mr. William 
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far as I am able to tell, Brooke’s assumption is universally accepted ; 
the constant theme in criticism of the play is that of its startling 
differences from Webster’s other plays.’ Now the differences being 
(or seeming) so great, the play was bound to appear an anomaly 
in the Webster canon; and given its anomalous character, it was 
only a matter of time before some ingenious critic suggested that 
the obvious (and in part plausible) explanation for this anomaly 
was the simple fact that Webster did not write the play at all. In 
short, this much at least can be said for Brooke’s thesis: in general, 
it is a perfectly plausible response to the conviction that the play as 
an anomaly. 

Consider Brooke’s argument based on presumably uncharacter- 
istic diction. It is based on the half-truth that ‘‘style is the man.’’ 
It searcely needs to be remarked that a writer’s word-choice varies 
tremendously with the kind of writing attempted, the type of audi- 
ence postulated by the writer, and, for all but a very few superbly 
rigid ‘‘stylists’’, with the authors that he has been reading. But if 
it remains a partial truth that style—as diction—is the man, there 
is a more comprehensive truth in the fact that style—as form, as 
characteristic strategy, as pattern, design, and finally, so far as 
dramatic literature is concerned, as emotional effect—is also the 
man. Once we begin to look for Webster not in the details of the 
play—the superficial differences of which, at least, we may grant 
to be striking—the picture changes considerably. The use, for ex- 
ample, of an inept clown is no longer as important as, let us say, 
a trial seene which—over and beyond the mere fact that it is, as 


subject matter, thoroughly Websterean—functions as part of a 


7 Cf. C. E. Vaughan, “Tourneur and Webster,’ CHEL, vi, 182. Cf. Felix E. 
Schelling, English Literature During the Lifetime of Shakespeare (New York, 
1910), p. 261: “Appius and Virginia, a tragedy on the well-known classical 
story of very genuine merit, though restrained and self-contained in great con- 
trast to the robust romanticism of Webster’s most characteristic work. .. .” 
Cf. Lueas, who in his introduction to Appius and Virginia (11, 146-148) 
mentions the critical tradition in which high praise has been bestowed upon 
the play. He points out that “the curious straightforwardness with which its 
plot marches to its conclusion, the absence of irrelevant detail beyond a little 
clowning, has won for Appius and Virginia from William Archer and from 
Bodenstedt the title of the best of Webster’s plays.” Lucas rejects this as “an 
unthinkable estimate”; yet he too comments on “its almost classical simplicity 
of construction and the absence of under-plot.” Cf. Peter Haworth, English 
Hymns and Ballads and Other Studies in Popular Literature (Oxford, 1927), p. 
137: “. . . the character scheme, the construction, and the ultimate impression 
left by the whole play are, in a poet like Webster, singular in every sense of the 
word. The Roman simplicity of the characters, and the regular march of the plot 
are in striking contrast to. .. Webster’s Italian plays.” 
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characteristically Websterean strategy, i.e., kindling the indigna- 
tion of the audience against the villain in order to prepare for a 
punitive denouement. And though perhaps it is unfair to single 
out so absurd a piece of evidence as the following: 

He was fond we are told of making a character say ‘Ha!’ and then relapse into 
silence; and that happens only twice in this play. He was fond of the epithet 
‘foul’; yet it is nowhere applied to Virginia’s trial,8 

it is equally true of all the arguments and all the evidence based on 
atomistic bits of detail that they ignore the structure of the action 
as a whole. Ignoring the use to which the dramatist has put these 
details, Brooke is able to establish the play’s uniqueness, its anoma- 
lous character. And even when he widens the scope of his considera- 
tion to include the theme of the play, he is unduly impressed by 
the mere fact that the subject matter is a classical one. 

Among the numerous accounts of the Appius and Virginia story 
those of Livy (in the Philemon Holland translation), Dionysius, 
and Painter (in The Palace of Pleasure) were probably fa- 
miliar to Webster. The story is fundamentally the same in all the 
versions and consequently it is of no importance to determine which 
of the renditions he relied upon.® None of the authors gives the story 
a full-blown treatment. The story is told in a simple, straight- 
forward narrative manner and, except for some declamatory speech- 
es, there is little attempt to dramatize the incidents. Painter adds 
almost nothing to Livy and Livy was, of course, writing a history 
of Rome. Consequently, both in Livy and Painter the story, un- 
adorned and factual, is all. 

The story, as Webster found it in the sources, tells of Appius’ 
evil lust for Virginia, the attempted outrage of this daughter of 
Virginus, the mercy-killing of the daughter by the distraught father, 
and finally, the punishment of Appius. It is neither accidental nor 
because of any inherent quality of the plot that the author of our 
play shapes these materials into a dramatie action in which Appius 
is the mainspring of the action. And the same may be said of the 
effect which this action is intended to produce. 

Why it is that the details of the play—assuming that it was 
written by Webster—are not Websterean, we should have to follow 
Professor Lowes’s road to Xanadu to determine. However, it is not 


difficult to see why—assuming that the erities did in fact attempt 


8 Lucas, op. cit., p. 135. 
® Cf. Elmer Edgar Stoll, John Webster 3oston, 1905), pp. 160-162. 
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to determine the form and structure of this indifferent work—its 
chief emotional effects should have escaped the critics: they are, 
indeed, obscure and imperfectly expressed; and, to name only one 


the abundance of insipidly sentimental scenes 


of the major defects, 
of pathos is, in itself, enough to suggest that everything but these 
scenes 1S a mere prop, an excust for them, Yet, one of the more 
recent erities of the play notes, in supporting Brooke’s thesis, that 
this equal distribution of vice and virtue is utterly at variance 
with Webster’s habitual praetice.’’ He goes on to say that ‘‘ther 
is altogether a more sanguine temper, a more positive teaching in 
Appius and Virginia. . .’”*° than is characteristic of Webster. This 
‘distributon of vice and virtue’’, far from being ‘‘at variance with 
Webster’s habitual practice 2 ec iV a characteristic of 
vehement punitive morality ol Webster’s masterpieces, The Duchess 
of Malfi and The White Devil. The ‘‘ positive teaching’’ is, appar- 
ently, to be found in the fact that the whole play is—this same 
‘ ? } 


tells us—a ‘‘triumph of simple candour over subtle hypoc- 


I 
| 


risy.’’ Inadequate though this description strikes me as being, it 
is, nevert! eless, one that applies as well to The Duchess Oj Walfi. 
(The extremely complicated moral values ot The White Devil 
cannot be summed up in any ‘ise formula unless it be 


+ ; f 


amineo’s injunction ‘‘to mourne if the 
of the pittifull remainder of winter 

‘a more sanguine temper’’ is to be foun 

4 - = — 4 on 4 : ] 

which Appius is permitted to exhibit in his final moments, 

e to say of Bosola’s extri inary redemption and Flamin 
command of ou affections, a pow SO outrageous 
sensibilities? I am most reluctan interpret a piece of mi 


dramaturgy in such a way as to bestow upon it wide or pervasive 


significance—yet, if Virginia’s immolation, the play’s climactic 


act, were to be interpreted in such a way (i.e., over-interpreted 


have to conelude that the outlook implied b t 
*? Could not Virginius’ merey-killing be interpreted 
: , 2 


struggle against ey! 


point I view 1S the simpie tact 


rmanently an hat good men, with 


10 Haworth, op. cit., p. 141. 
T) Vhite D vy. % 267-68 
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and scruples, are ultimately capable of striking a blow against it. 
This is precisely the point of view of The Duchess of Malfi. 

Similarities between the point of view of The Duchess of Malfi 
and Appius and Virginia are at least as important as the differ- 
ences. In both plays we find a world in which the forces of evil 
seem, at first, to have boundless power, while those with whom 
we sympathize seem incapable even of defending themselves, let 
alone of acting aggressively to extirpate these forces. As a conse- 
quence, tremendous indignation is worked up against the evildoers, 
so that the only resolution that would be morally and emotionally 
satisfying is one in which the villains are severely punished. In 
both, just such a punitive denouement is made possible by an 
Aristotelian peripety whereby the villain (in The Duchess of Malfi, 
the brothers) over-reaches himself, thus activating a powerful and 
ultimately successful foree which destroys him. This punitive 
structure is a crucial characterstic of both plays, for it provides 
an organizing principle for the incidents and it determines in great 
part the quality of the responses of the audience, The point of view 
or philosophical outlook that is suggested by the use of this punitive 
form is one of strong (and conventional) faith in the ability of 
moral goodness to triumph ultimately over immeasurably more 
powerful forces of evil; in this respect Appius and Virginia seems 
no more sanguine than The Duchess of Malfi. Careful analysis of 
Appius and Virginia does, I believe, reveal that Webster has mis- 
handled the form; but that a punitive structure—or something very 
much like it—served as a model or guiding principle I cannot 
doubt. Like Lucas, I am forced to conclude that ‘‘it is surely Web- 
ster who remains the master’’ in this play. Brooke was mistaken: 
we can fit it in. 
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JOHN WEBSTER AND NICOLAS DE MONTREUX 


Sometime in 1610, a date slightly later than that of any known 
source for Webster’s White Devil, appeared Robert Tofte’s trans- 
lation from the Bergeries de Juliette by Nicolas de Montreux.’ Its 
title page, pledging narratives, sententious discourses, and the ap- 
peal of translation, was one to attract John Webster: Honours 
Academie. Or the Famous Pastorall of the faire Shepheardesse, 
lulietta. A worke admirable, and rare, Sententious and graue: and 
no less profitable, then pleasant to pervse. Wherein are many nota- 
ble Discourses, as well Philosophicall, as Divine: Most part of the 
Seuen Liberall Sciences, being comprehended therein: with diuers 
Comicall, and Tragicall Histories, in Prose, and Verse, of all sorts. 
Done into English, by R. T. Gentleman. This announcement is ac- 
curate enough, except in promising pleasure to the reader. The 
more than three hundred folio pages make one grateful that Tofte 
translated only a portion, the fifth book, of his original. The prose 
narratives, at least to a modern reader, are wearisome; almost all 
of them concern frustrated lovers whose histories are even duller 
than the sentimental laments which they excite. Each lover is too 


ready to ‘‘sit roaring, within the bowells of some hollow Rocke or 
other, and complaine him in the shadie desarts of his too haplesse 
disasters’’ (sig. H4”’). The reader gradually learns that chastity is 
a frustration-producing virtue, that uncontrolled passion is a 


ce 


tragedy-producing fault, and that Fortune is inconstant. The ‘‘nota- 
ble Discourses’’ provoked by the stories, long-winded debates on a 
variety of moral topics, are individually the most interesting parts 
of the book. But the commonplaceness of the ideas presented, the 
repetition from debate to debate of the same examples and sen- 
tentiae, and the prevailing dullness of style make them progres- 
sively tedious, It is hard to believe that Webster greatly admired 
or enjoyed this minor source for his White Devil. 

1 Originally registered to Matthew Lownes on April 2, 1607, it was trans- 
ferred to Thomas Creede on November 11, 1609. For a brief discussion of 
Tofte’s translation see Rose-Marie Daele, Nicolas de Montreulx (Ollenix du 


Mont-Sacré): Arbiter of European Literary Vogues of the Late Renaissance 
(New York, 1946), pp. 141-143. 


418 
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That he made use of the work is nevertheless clear, though per- 
haps he did no more than skim through the text, his eye oceasion- 
ally lighting on adaptable material. The narratives as such reveal 
no influence upon his own plot development. The sometimes exten- 
sive portions in verse he apparently ignored, just as he subse- 
quently ignored the far better poetry of Sidney’s Arcadia when he 
composed The Duchess of Malfi. As one might expect, metaphorical 
sententiae proved the principal attraction, and from the more 
prolix of these he retained nothing but the basic image and a word 
or two. Inevitably, many accidental similarities of idea and phrase 
appear in the two authors. In seeking to avoid these I may have 
omitted occasional faint traces of actual indebtedness; I hope not. 
All but the first of the White Devil parallels presented below I 
consider definite borrowings. 


Honours Academie 

Sig. Nn3v: 

That debtor, that is still vexed, 
haunted, and abused by his Creditor, 
because hee should pay what he oweth, 
is he not happie, when he hath made 
euen with all men, that he may (after) 
liue in quiet? If so, why (then) 

farre more blessed are they, who pay 
their due vnto Nature, vnto whom they 
are indebted. ... 


Sig. Ee2: 

But O you blinde and frantike Louers, 
who alwayes make your Mistresses the 
motiues of all your misfortunes. As 
if a faire Christall Riuer, and such 

a one, as is profitable vnto the 

whole Common-wealth, should be con- 
demned, for drowning such as cast 
themselues headlong into the same, 
and not their owne foolish and des- 
perate fault. 

Sig. Ff3: 

(Often) is it seene, that such desper- 
ate persons as are wearie of their 
liues, scape the soonest the greatest 
dangers. ... 


The White Devil2 
111.ii.113-115. FRAN[CISCO]. 


Your unhappy 
is dead. VIT[TORIA]. O 
hee’s a happy husband— 
Now hee owes Nature nothing.’ 


Husband 


111.ii.211-214. VIT[TORIA]. 

Condemne you me for that the Duke did 
love mee? 

So may you blame some faire and 
christall river 

For that some melancholike distracted 
man, 

Hath drown’d himselfe in’t. 


II1.iii.128-129. LOD[OVICO]. 

These rogues that are most weary of 
their lives, 

Still seape the greatest dangers— 


2 All Webster citations (except v.iv.21-22, below) are from the standard 
edition by F. L. Lucas (London, 1927). 

8 Vittoria’s comment involves the mere combination of two common proverbs; 
indebtedness to Montreux is improbable. Cf. M. P. Tilley, A Dictionary of the 
Proverbs in England in the Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries (Ann Arbor, 
1950), D168 (To pay one’s debt to nature) and N254 (Happy is he that owes 
nothing). 
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Sig. Ff3v (of a jealous wife): 

There is no better Vinegar, then that 
which is made of good wine when it 
sowreth. Euen so, the best Natures 
commit the grossest faults, when they 
giue themselues ouer vnto euill. 


Sig. Dlv: 

Doest thou make account of Loue, 
because hee is strong and violent? why 
so is the Sea, tempestuous, strong, 
violent, rough and of great power: but 
are his waters, as wholesome, fresh, 
sweet, and good, as are those of 
springs and lesser fountaines[ ?] 


Sig. Ee6v (of lovers) : 

. they will not sticke for golden 
promises. But the old saying is, that 
he that scoreth best, paieth euer 
worst:5 


Sig. F3v-F4: 

For what trouble can there arise unto 
a vertuous man? ... Anacharsis, being 
pounded to death in a morter, iested 
at death. 


Sig. LI3: 

For one Hypernestra, that remembered 
her husband, fortie nine of her Sisters, 
cut their husbands throats. 


Sig. Rrdv: 

. (chusing as the Blackebird vseth, 
rather to commit himselfe vnto the 
mercie of a man, then to endure the 
griping nailes of the Sparrow-hawke, 
that followeth him in flight).... 
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Iv.ii.178-180. FLA[MINEO]. 

Best natures doe commit the grossest 
faultes, 

When they’re giv’n ore to jealosie; 
as best wine 

Dying makes strongest vinneger. 


Iv.ii.181-182. FLA[MINEO]. 

The Sea’s more rough and raging than 
ecalme rivers, 

But nor so sweet nor wholesome. 


V.ili.191-192. FLA[MINEO]. 

Court promises! Let wisemen 
them curst, 

For while you live hee that scores best 
paies worst. 


count 


V.iv.21-22. FLA[MINEO]. 
I care not, though like Anacharsis I 
were puonded to death in a mortar.é 


V.vi.164-166. FLA[MINEO]. 

For one Hypermnestra that sav’d her 
Lord and husband, forty nine of her 
sisters cut their husbands throates all 
in one night. 


V.vi.184-187. VIT[TORIA]. 
O your gentle pitty: 

I have seene a black-bird that would 
sooner fly 

To a mans bosome, then to stay the 
gripe 

Of the feirce Sparrow-hawke. 


There is no evidence that Webster made any further use of 
Montreux in his later works. The three slight parallels below are 


probably coincidental. 


4The “vinneger” part is of course proverbial, except for Webster’s use of 


“dying” 


(for which the N.E.D. offers no earlier instance); cf. Tilley, W470. 


The “Websterian” wording is characteristic, whether original or not. 
5 This “old saying” is not in Tilley, nor have I encountered it elsewhere. 
éI give the quarto reading. Lucas, following Sykes, has changed Anacharsis 


to Anaxarchus, improving Flamineo’s accuracy but impairing that of the text. 
Lucas thought Webster was perhaps confused by Montaigne, who refers to 
“Anaxarcus. . . being laid along in a trough of stone, and smoted with yron 
sledges” and in the same essay (I1.ii) mentions Anacharsis. But Webster’s slip 
obviously stems from Honours Academie. 

7 The alterations show that Webster was familiar with the story, although he 
follows Montreux closely. 
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The Duchess of Malfi 
Sig. Aad: 11.ii.57-60. DUCH[ESS]. 
There is nothing galleth the Foxe so Did you ever in your life know an ill 
much, as to be found to be nigh vnto Painter 
the Lion, because his beastliness is Desire to have his dwelling next doore 
knowne by the excellencie of the other. to the shop 
And the bad Painter, will (alwaies) Of an excellent Picture-maker? ’twould 
shun the companie of such a one as is disgrace 
cunning, for feare least the perfection His face-making, and undoe him: 
of his worke, should disgrace the 
vnskilfulnes of the other. 


The Devil’s Law-Case 
Sig. Bb3v: 1.1.73. ROM[ELIO]. 
Vertue soweth her seeds, in trauaile, Vertue is ever sowing of her seedes: 
and trouble... . 


Sig. Rr3: 11.1.352. ROM[ELIO]. 

It is an old saide Sawe®; One mis- One mischiefe never comes alone: 
chiefe neuer commeth alone, but that 

it hath an other attending vppon it. 


University of California at Los Angeles RoBert W. DENT 


THE IMAGE OF MAN IN TAMBURLAINE, PART I 


One of the major questions raised by Marlowe in T'amburlaine is 
what is the nature of man? Instead of answering the question to our 
satisfaction, Marlowe seems rather to leave us with a number of 
perplexing questions about the way in which we gain knowledge 
of man. For example, what is the relationship between the man we 
see and the inner nature of that man? Marlowe poses the prob- 
lem for us through a series of intricate relationships between the 
images we see in the theatre—the human performers with their cos- 
tumes, gestures, and actions—and the images we hear in the poetry 
—the similes and metaphors—and then see in our mind’s eye. My 
purpose in this article is to study the relationships between the 
visual images and the auditory images of man as a way of gaining 
insight into the meaning and dramatic structure of Tamburlaine. 

The spectators at a performance of Tamburlaine see a shepherd 


become a lord; a lord become a king; and a king become an emperor, 


8 True; cf. Tilley, M1004, 1012, though none of the instances there cited agree 
precisely with Webster. 


1 This interpretation of dramatic imagery was composed some months before 
I saw R. A. Foakes, “Suggestions for a New Approach to Shakespeare’s 
Imagery,” Shakespeare Survey, V (1952), 81-92. We share the belief that the 
poetic imagery of a play should be related to the theatrical imagery, if a critic 
is rightly to interpret the whole play. 
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crowning others as kings and finally crowning his queen. We see 
his enemies transfer their allegiance to him, a king in fear hiding 
his crown, men wounded in battle and dying, one man frightened 
into suicide, an emperor carried captive in a cage, taunted and 
tortured, innocent virgins refused clemency and condemned to 
death. The action in the theatre is a consistent picture of a man’s 
rise to power through a rejection of humanity and the use of cun- 
ning and brutality. What the auditors hear, however, is the words 
of a man who has an image of himself as an immortal god. More- 
over, he is determined to make others see him as he sees himself and 
to transform the woman he loves into a divinity matching his own. 
The dramatic tension of the play is based on the interaction of 
the visual image of man’s descent into brutality and the auditory 
image of man’s quest for divinity. 

When Tamburlaine first appears on the stage, he is a shepherd. 
Zenocrate calls him a shepherd, and Tamburlaine admits that he 
is a shepherd by his parentage. His first act is to transform himself 
into a lord. He does this partly through his words of courtesy and 
partly through a change in outward appearance.” 


Lie here, ye weeds that I disdain to wear! 
This complete armor and this curtle-axe 
Are adjuncts more beseeming Tamburlaine. (1.ii.41-3) 


Theridamas is not fooled by the change. He immediately sees what 
we in the audience see, 

A Scythian shepherd so embellished 

With nature’s pride and richest furniture! (1.ii.154-5) 
But Theridamas goes on to suggest to the audience what we might 
otherwise fail to see, ‘‘His looks do menace heaven and dare the 
gods’’ (1.ii.156). Tamburlaine in his comment on the nobility and 
mildness of Theridamas ends with the conditional, ‘‘if outward 
habit judge the inward man’’ (L.ii. 162). 

The conditional is worth noting. Tamburlaine sees in the ‘‘mar- 
tial face and stout aspect’’ (L.ii. 169) of Theridamas that he de- 
serves to lead a host of men, and yet he tells Theridamas in the 
same speech not to judge his inner quality by his mean and obscure 
estate. He is like Jove ‘‘masked in a shepherd’s weed’’ (I.ii. 198). 
He like Jove will scale the heavens and be an immortal god; he 


2 All references are to the edition of U. M. Ellis-Fermor (New York: Dial 
Press, 1930). 
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like Phoebus will measure his dominions by the horizons of the 
world; he like Apollo speaks true oracles. 

Ostensibly, Tamburlaine uses the colors white, red, and black to 
display openly to friends and enemies his inner state. The messen- 
ger tells the Soldan (IV.i. 48-63) that Tamburlaine wears a snowy 
feather spangled-white on his silver crest ‘‘to signify the mildness 
of his mind.’’ The second day, his tents are red and ‘‘As red as 
searlet is his furniture,’’ to indicate that his kindled wrath must 
be quenched with blood. The third day, 

Black are his colours, black pavilion; 
His spear, his shield, his horse, his armour, plumes, 
And jetty feathers, menace death and hell. (1v.i.60-3) 

Curiously enough, Tamburlaine’s behavior on the stage in the 
three scenes in which he is clothed first in white, then red, then 
black is not in accord with our expectations. Dressed in the white 
of ‘‘sweet Mercy,’’ Tamburlaine orders Bajazeth to be his foot- 
stool (IV.ii.1). As he mounts the royal throne stepping on the 
prostrate man, Tamburlaine calls himself ‘‘the chiefest lamp of 
all the earth’’ (IV.ii. 36). What is Tamburlaine—human mercy, 
inhuman cruelty, or natural phenomenon ? 


Similarly, Tamburlaine ‘‘all in scarlet’’ says that the citizens 
of Damascus are ‘‘Half-dead for fear before they feel my wrath’’ 


>? 


(IV.iv. 4), but he bids his followers ‘‘freely banquet’’ and speaks 
of Bajazeth and Zabina as a ‘‘goodly show at a banquet.’’ He ex- 
hibits no signs of wrath when he promises Zenocrate to spare the 
lives of her father and friends if they yield, when he crowns Theri- 
damas, Techelles, and Usumeasane, and when he assures Zenocrate 
that she will be crowned after he has achieved greater honors. 

Tamburlaine, dressed in black, is supposed to be full of ‘‘fury 
and incensed hate’’ (V.ii. 8) ; but he speaks to the suppliant virgins 
with melancholy, ‘‘ Alas, poor fools’’ (V.ii. 2). The virgins must die 
because of his honor and his peremptory customs, not because of 
his fury. No sooner have they been dragged off to be speared by 
the cavalry than Tamburlaine displays his sensitivity to the suffer- 
ing Zenocrate. The spectators have seen and responded to the weep- 
ing virgin. Tamburlaine creates the image for us of ‘‘fair Zenocrate 
—divine Zenocrate!’’ 


Fair is too foul an epithet for thee, 
That in thy passion for thy country’s love, 
And fear to see thy kingly father’s harm, 
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With hair dishevell’d wipst thy watery cheeks: 

And, like to Flora in her morning’s pride, 

Shaking her silver tresses in the air, 

Rain’st on the earth resolved pearl in showers. (V.ii.73-9) 

The last scene presents us with a marked contrast between what 
we see and what we hear, On the stage lie three dead bodies—those 
of Bajazeth and Zabina driven by Tamburlaine’s cruelty into 
braining themselves and of the King of Arabia who has died in 
Zenocrate’s arms. The audience may be presumed to agree with 
Zenocrate when she says of the dead emperor and empress, 


But see, another bloody spectacle! 

Ah, wretched eyes, the enemies of my heart, 

How are ye glutted with these grievous objects, 

And tell my soul more tales of bleeding ruth! (v.ii.277-80) 
Tamburlaine sees the same sight, the same objects, but they are not 
grievous to him. 


And such are objects fit for Tamburlaine, 

Wherein, as in a mirror, may be seen 

His honour, that consists in shedding blood 

When men presume to manage arms with him. (V.ii.413-16) 
Contrast these few visible wretched signs of Tamburlaine’s power 
with the extent of power he imagines he possesses. He would have 
us believe that the god of war, Jove, the Fatal Sisters, Death, the 
clouds are all subservient to him and that his fame is spread 
through Hell and Elysium by the millions of men he has sent to 
their death. 

Marlowe’s skill as a dramatist is demonstrated in the clever ways 
he works upon the imaginations of the spectators. We see the single 
figure of an actor and imagine him to be Tamburlaine. Marlowe 
deepens our imaginative insight into the potentialities of this single 
person through the imaginations of Theridamas, Techelles, Agydas, 
Zenocrate, and Menaphon. Theridamas, for instance, confirms Tam- 
burlaine’s claim to divine powers by saying that not even Hermes 
could be more persuasive than Tamburlaine (I.ii. 209). That this 


man is a royal beast is suggested by Techelles in the following pro- 
phetical passage. 


As princely lions, when they rouse themselves, 

Stretching their paws, and threatening herds of beasts, 

So in his armour looketh Tamburlaine. 

Methinks I see kings kneeling at his feet, 

And he with frowning brows and fiery looks 

Spurning their crowns from off their captive heads. (1.ii.52-7) 
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At one point Marlowe writes the stage direction: ‘‘Tamburlaine 
goes to her, and takes her away lovingly by the hand, looking 
wrathfully on Agydas, and says nothing. Exeunt all except 
Agydas.’’ Agydas sees the full meaning of that wrathful look. 


Upon his brows was pourtray’d ugly death: 

And in his eyes the fury of his heart, 

That shone as comets, menacing revenge, 

And cast a pale complexion on his cheeks. (II1.ii.72-6) 
He likens himself to a seaman caught in a storm, The entrance of 
Techelles with the naked dagger proves that Agydas has seen 
correctly. 

The power of Tamburlaine’s imagination is nowhere more evi- 
dent than in his influence upon Zenocrate. After a single speech of 
Tamburlaine’s she changes her address to him from shepherd to 
lord. In her next appearance she has become a mirror reflecting 
Tamburlaine’s own celestial and divine images. 

As looks the sun through Nilus’ flowing stream, 

Or when the Morning holds him in her arms, 

So looks my lordly love, fair Tamburlaine: 

His talk much sweeter than the Muses’ song 

They sung for honour ’gainst Pierides, 

Or when Minerva did with Neptune strive: 

And higher would I rear my estimate 

Than Juno, sister to the highest god, 

If I were match’d with mighty Tamburlaine. (11.ii.47-55) 
This is a foreshadowing of Tamburlaine’s comparison of her to 
Juno in his final speech. 

One of the most significant pictures of Tamburlaine is drawn by 
Menaphon. Starting with his physical appearanee—his stature, 
shoulders, eyes, brows, hair, arms and fingers—Menaphon delineates 
his qualities of strength, courage, sovereignty, powér over life and 
death. He emphasizes two of the major themes of the play: (one) 
that Tamburlaine is a god— 

Of stature tall, and straightly fashioned, 

Like his desire, lift upward and divine: (11.i.7-8) 
and (two) that Tamburlaine is brighter than the sun, stars, or 
comets— 

Whose fiery circles bear encompassed 

A heaven of heavenly bodies in their spheres. (11.i.15-16) 

The third theme is that Tamburlaine is a beast. Mycetes says 
that he 

‘like a fox in midst of harvest-time, 


Doth prey upon my flocks of passengers. (1.i.31-2) 
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? 


The Soldan compares him to ‘‘the savage Calydonian boar,’’ a 
wolf, ‘‘a monster of five hundred thousand heads,’’ and calls him 
‘*the scum of men,’’ ‘‘a sturdy felon, and a base-bred thief’’ 
(IV.iii. 1 ff.). Contrary to their expectations and to ours, Tambur- 
laine does not prey upon Zenocrate and her treasures, and his 
first words to the Soldan are ‘‘happy father of Zenocrate’’ 
(V.ii. 370). 

The virgins from Damascus also fail to see Tamburlaine as he 
really is. He enters, ‘‘all in black and very melancholy.’’ Yet the 
First Virgin addresses him as ‘‘Most happy king and emperor of 
the earth’’ (V.ii. 11), He tells them that they have come too late, 
that his fury and incensed hate are flinging slaughtering terror 
from his coal-black tents. Yet again the First Virgin calls him 
‘‘Image of honour and nobility’’ (V.ii. 12). Tamburlaine tries to 
enlighten them by saying, ‘‘Behold my sword; what you see at the 
point?’’ But the women can see nothing ‘‘but fear and fatal 
steel’’ (V.ii. 45-6). Tamburlaine replies in scorn, 

Your fearful minds are thick and misty, then, 


For there sits Death; there sits imperious Death, 
Keeping his circuit by the slicing edge. 


Not the image we see but the image he would have us see is the 


true picture of reality. 

Tamburlaine is not a satisfying play. Our expectations are not 
fulfilled ; our questions are left unanswered; our imaginations are 
stimulated into forming diverse images which are left unreconciled. 
We expect certain modes of behavior from a shepherd, lord, king, 
‘emperor, or lover; but Tamburlaine is courteous when we expect 
rudeness, cruel when we expect magnanimity, delicate and sensitive 
when we expect that brutality will have hardened’ him. Moreover, 
we expect that the source of dramatic excitement will be a con- 
flict between near equals, a significant discovery, or the reversal 
of fortune for the hero. Instead, Marlowe bases the structure of 
the drama on the contrasts between what we see and what we hear. 
If we judge the structure only by what we see, we tend to.think 
the play undramatie because Tamburlaine seems successful. If we 
consider what we hear in relation to what we see, we understand 
that the point of the play lies in the conflict between appearances 
and reality. 

Marlowe does not satisfy us by telling us what that reality is. We 
are left at the end of the play still asking questions. Is there a 
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humanity between bestiality and divinity? Can a man be judged by 
his face, personage, or habit? Can a man change his nature at will? 
Does a man have a coherent character of his own, a separate entity 
unaffected by the imagination of himself or others? 

Tamburlaine, and through him man, is an enigma. Marlowe 
presents him to our imaginations as a boar, wolf, fox, lion, monster, 
villain, slave, giant, peasant, thief, vagabond, shepherd, warrior, 
king, emperor, sun, lamp of the world, as a lover, a god in disguise, 
death, and destiny. Marlowe had the courage of his skepticism. He 
left these contradictory impressions unresolved. His Elizabethan 
audience called for a sequel; he wrote one; and the contradictions 
were, if anything, increased. To my mind the interest in Tambur- 
laine springs from its very lack of resolution. Perhaps man is as com- 
plicated as Marlowe suggests. 


Wellesley College KATHERINE LEVER 


A JACOBEAN ALLUSION TO THE TURKISH MAHOMET AND 
HIREN THE FAIR GREEK 

Although The Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the Fair Greek is a 
lost Elizabethan play of uncertain authorship and date, the general 
outline of its plot has been pretty well agreed upon. The most thor- 
oughgoing attempt at reconstruction has been made by Professor 
Samuel C. Chew. In The Crescent and the Rose he traces the his- 
tory of the Mahomet-Irene legend during the Renaissance, dis- 
cusses the attempts of scholarship to lay the play’s uneasy ghost, 
and on the assumption that the stage performance followed the 
outline of the story in Painter’s Palace of Pleasure postulates that 
the theme was the love-honor conflict in the mind of Mahomet.’ 
Professor Chew’s analysis is neatly corroborated by a Jacobean al- 
lusion hitherto unnoticed. 

In The Glory of England (1618) Thomas Gainsford discusses 
Turkish government, especially the high-handed methods of Turk- 
ish emperors. As an example he mentions the 


famous history of Mustapha, the principall Bashaw vnder Mahomet the first, 
who when hee saw the great Emperour effeminately ouercome with the loue of 
Hyrena the faire Greeke, and that there was suspition of ill successe in the 
warres, by this retardance and ouerpassionate satisfaction of pleasure, he 
aduentured to reclaime him from such neglect of his army, and tooke vpon him 


1 (New York, 1937), pp. 480-490. 
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by some formall aduice, to diuert him from vilipending the Otthoman glory; 
but how he proceeded, with what prostitution, with how many tearmes of slaue, 
and miserable wretch, and how vnlookt for hee escaped with life, after hee lay 
groueling on the ground, as resolued to die, our common stages can relate, and 
the story hath pregnant authority from many famous authours, who all con- 
clude, that how euer he remembred himselfe, and with a sterne repining at 
Mustaphas audaciousnesse, with much a doe pardoned him from cruell execu- 
tion: yet the beautifull Grecian shrunke vnder the stroak of a sauage hand, & 
he the next day (after a glorious shewing her with admiration to the whole 
armie) strucke off her head, and most barbarously, as he inferred, to satisfie 
the army, deliuered him and them from further suspition of his effeminate- 
nesse: in which fury he approached Adrinopolis, & neuer desisted till he had laid 
it prostrate before him.? 

Since Gainsford’s is the fullest reference to the lost play by a 
contemporary or near contemporary, it is of considerable interest. 
There can be little doubt that Gainsford saw the play, for his de- 
scription has about it an eye-witness immediacy and contains de- 
tails which would probably exist only in a stage version. The pic- 
ture of Mustapha groveling on the ground before the irate Mahomet 
is not to be found in any non-dramatie source.* Moreover, Gains- 
ford’s comment would seem to indicate that the scene between 
Mustapha and Mahomet was the high point of the play—as it is in 
Painter’s version. Gainsford thus indicates the probable relation- 
ship between the play and the poem Hiren the Fair Greek (1611) 
by William Barksted. 

On the title-page of his poem Barksted is described as ‘‘one of 
the servants of his Majesties Revels.’’* For this reason it has been 
assumed that his poem is close to the stage rendition. Professor Chew 
says: ‘‘His poem is written in so unimaginative and pedestrian a 
style that it is unlikely that he invented anything himself.’’> Ac- 
cordingly Professor Chew supposes that the beginning of the poem, 
which is different from Painter’s story, is indebted to the drama. 
He does not, however, note that Barksted’s poem differs from 
Painter in two other important particulars.* In the first place 
Barksted has shifted the center of interest from the scene between 


Mustapha and Mahomet to the tragic ending. Secondly, partly to 


2 (London, 1618), pp. 178-179. 

3In Painter there is no suggestion that Mustapha grovels on the ground, 
though Knolles describes him as on his knees. In both accounts Mahomet, though 
inwardly disturbed, remains outwardly calm. 

4The poem is reprinted by Alexander B. Grosart, Occasional Issues (Man- 
chester, 1876), Vol. m1. 

5 Page 486. 

6 The differences are pointed out more fully in an unpublished Harvard thesis 
(1926) by Warner G. Rice, “Turk, Moor, and Persian in English Literature 
from 1550-1660.” 
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facilitate the change of emphasis, he has Mahomet kill Mustapha 
as well as Hiren. But Gainsford’s emphasis upon the Mustapha- 
Mahomet scene and his insistence upon the fact that Mustapha 
escaped with his life—on the stage as well as in the authorities— 
indicates that Barksted’s poem is notably different from the play. 

It would be interesting to know when Gainsford saw the per- 
formance. In his Annals of English Drama Professor Alfred Har- 
bage sets the limits of the play at 1581-1594." Yet Gainsford’s com- 
mentary does not sound like the memory of a drama seen some 
twenty or thirty years before. It may be, of course, that his memory 
was jogged by a reading of Knolles’ General History of the Turks— 
in which the version of the Mahomet-Irene story is very close to 
Painter’s—in preparation for the Turkish sections of his book. It 
is also possible that Gainsford saw a revival of the play sometime 
after 1608, a time of heightened interest in Turkish affairs follow- 
ing the recent visit of the Turkish envoy.* Whatever the answer 
may be, Gainsford’s allusion brings the lost play a little way out 
of the realm of the hypothetical. 

Rutgers University JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


CIBBER’S SHE WOU’D, AND SHE WOU’D NOT AND 
VANBRUGH’S SOP 

She wou’d, and She wou’d not, one of Colley Cibber’s most suc- 
cessful and least sentimental comedies, is derived directly from The 
Counterfeits (1678), attributed to John Leanerd, and indirectly 
from ‘‘The Trapanner Trapann’d,’’ a story in La Picara, or the 
Triumphs of Female Subtilty (1665) by John Davies of Kidwelly.* 
Perhaps the most obvious excellence of Cibber’s play is its care- 
fully constructed, compact and unified plot, which contrasts mark- 
edly with Leanerd’s diffuse comedy of intrigue and with Davies’ 
wandering, extravagant tale. Although most of his principal char- 
acters and events are derived from these sources, Cibber used an- 
other, more contemporary, play, Vanbrugh’s sop. This indebted- 


7 (Philadelphia, 1940), p. 48. 

8In his edition of The Palace of Pleasure (London, 1890), 1, lxxiv, Joseph 
Jacobs says there was a performance in 1601, but Gainsford was then in Ireland 
and could not have seen it. Since he was a professional soldier who saw action 
in the Low Countries as well as in Ireland, Gainsford probably was not much in 
London between 1590 and 1608. About 1606 he left the service and went abroad, 
returning to England probably in the latter part of 1608. 


1 Giles Jacob, The Poetical Register (London: E. Curll, 1719), p. 307. 
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ness, which has not previously been noticed, illustrates Cibber’s 
largely derivative technique as a playwright. 

The only important character in She wow’d, and She wou’d not 
missing from The Counterfeits is Octavio, the young man to whom 
Rosara had originally been promised by her father, Don Manuel. 
Octavio finally wins Rosara when Hypolita, the heroine-in-breeches, 
annuls her own marriage to Rosara by revealing her sex. ‘‘The 
Trapanner Trapann’d’’ has a young man who fills the same place 
in the action that Octavio does, but he is a vague, indefinite and 
insignificant character, She wou’d, and She wouw’d not also differs 
from The Counterfeits in its setting: after Act I it takes place 
entirely in Don Manuel’s house; Leanerd’s play has scenes in the 
street, an inn, the inn yard and even in a prison. In general, the 
household of Don Manuel, his daughter and her impudent maid, as 
well as the despairing lover Octavio, are indebted to Zsop. 

Cibber knew A/sop very well, for he played the title role when 
it was produced at Drury Lane, probably in December, 1696, shortly 
after The Relapse, in which he had enjoyed a great success as Lord 
Foppington. The role of ASsop was clearly intended for Cibber, 
whose reputation then rested almost entirely on his acting of fops. 
Vanbrugh translated his play from Boursault’s Les Fables D’Esope, 


and he states in his preface that he has ‘‘not at all stuck to the 
Original’’ and that he has ‘‘ wholly added the Fifth Act,’’ in which 
he introduces an unusual entrance for ASsop, obviously tailored for 
Cibber, of which no hint existed in his source: 


Enter Asope in a Gay Foppish Dress, Long Peruke, &. a Gaudy Equipage of 
Pages and Footmen, all enter, in an Airy Brisk manner. 

ZEsope in an affected tone, to Euphronia. 
Gad take my Soul, Mame, I hope I shall please you now.2 
The role is a long one, for ASsop is on stage nearly the whole 
play, so Cibber must have become familiar with all the characters, 
situations and dialogue. 

The indebtedness of She wow’d, and She wou’d not to Zsop is 
indicated by three distinct relationships. The first is that the 
general situation of Learchus, Euphronia, Oronces, Doris and 
Aésop is exactly like that of Don Manuel, Rosara, Octavio, Viletta 
and Hypolita, who, like Ausop, pretends to be a suitor for the 
daughter of the house. Both Oronces and Octavio have been prom- 

2Sir John Vanbrugh, sop (London: Thomas Bennet, 1697), p. 68. In the 


Apology, Cibber remarked: “I was equally approv’d in sop as the Lord 
Foppington.” (London: John C. Nimmo, 1889), Vol. 1, p. 218. 
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ised marriage, and both are put off harshly by the unjust and in- 
tractable fathers, Learchus and Don Manuel, who have seized upon 
an opportunity to make a more advantageous match. Besides this 
general similarity of situation the plays have several scenes in 
which parallel characters participate and develop parallel conflicts 
and tensions. The third similarity is found in the dialogue: She 
wou’d, and She wou’d not contains a number of lines and speeches 
which show a specific verbal resemblance to passages in Asop. 

In both plays the daughters, advised and assisted by their experi- 
enced and practical maids, resist their fathers’ schemes, but finally 
pretend to comply and consent to marriages they dislike. Each is 
freed at the last moment by the generosity of the intended bride- 
groom, Since the daughter in The Counterfeits had no previous 
attachment, she could not consult with her maid about the obstacles 
to her true love or remonstrate with her father over his broken 
promises. Nearly all the scenes in She wou’d, and She wou’d not 
which have parallels in Msop develop the parent-child conflict 
over marriage arrangements, a conventional French theme which 
Vanbrugh had found in Boursault. 

In Act I of sop Learchus suggests to Euphronia that she 
marry A‘sop and then leaves her in his company: 


But may be it’s I that spoil sport, I’ll make a pretence to leave ’em together. 


In a similar scene in Act III Don Manuel also leaves his daughter 
alone with the man he wishes her to marry: 

Sir, I must beg your pardon for a moment: But, if you please, in the mean 
time, I’ll leave you my Daughter, and so pray make your best of her. 

In both scenes the daughters assure their new suitors that their 
attentions are unwelcome. Doris, Euphronia’s maid, tells A%sop 
that her mistress has been in love ‘‘these two years,’’ and Rosara 
speaks for herself, ‘‘ Another man, Sir, has got into my Head.’’ In 
both plays Act II begins with a scene between the daughter and the 
maid; the daughters lament the forced marriages into which they 
are being hurried, and their maids make practical comments on the 
situation. Then Oronces enters, as does Octavio; Oronces has been 
away ‘‘above two Months,’’ and Octavio has ‘‘just come to Town.’’ 
In both plays the lovers withdraw and the father enters to question 
the maid about his daughter’s disposition toward the match. 


8 Vanbrugh, Zsop, p. 7. 
4Colley Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, or the Kind Impostor 
(London: William Turner and John Nutt, 1703), p. 34. 


ce 
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In Act III of both plays the fathers interview their daughters 
and order them to accept the husbands they have provided; they 
have alterecations with the maids about their open support of the 
rebellious daughters, and finally they leave the daughters alone 
with their intended bridegrooms. Cibber’s scene is like those in Acts 
I and III of #sop. The interview begins with business resembling 
Vanbrugh’s in Act III: Euphronia and ASsop ‘‘stand sometime 
without speaking,’’® and Hypolita ‘‘stands sometime mute, looks 
carelesly at Ros. and she smiles as in contempt of him.’’* In Act IV 
of both plays the rejected lover has an interview with the maid. 
Both Doris and Viletta, like Juliet’s nurse, give temporizing advice, 
and some of their language is similar: Doris tells Oronces ‘‘ You’ll 
e’en do as all the young Fellows in the Town do, spoil your own 
Sport,’’? and Viletta warns Octavio, ‘‘don’t stay here to spoile your 
own sport.’’® In Act V Doris persuades Euphronia to pretend to 
accept the match in order to delay it. Rosara agrees to be married 
as soon as she learns that her new suitor is really a woman. Last 
minute attempts are made by Oronces and Octavio to delay the 
weddings, and in each dénouement the intended bridegroom reveals 
his good will and surrenders the bride to her true lover. The lovers 
are nearly overcome by their emotions: Euphronia refers to ‘‘the 
present Transports of my Soul,’’® and Don Philip is troubled by the 
‘‘vast Effusion of my Transported Thoughts.’’*° Cibber, through- 
out his play, invariably develops these parallel situations more fully 
than did Vanbrugh. 

A number of corresponding passages in the dialogue as well as 
the general similarity in plot and the resemblance of certain scenes 
show the relation between the two plays. In Act II of sop 
Learchus and A®sop discuss Euphronia’s love for Oronces: 


4isop. Do’s she love him fondly, Sir? 
Lear. Foolishly, my Lord. 

Zisop. And he her? 

Lear. The same. 

Zfsop. Is he Young. 

Lear. Yes, and Vigorous. 

ZZsop. Rich? 

Lear. So, so. 

Zisop. Well born? 

Lear. He has good blood in his Veins. 


5 Vanbrugh, sop, p. 38. 

6 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 34. 
7 Vanbrugh, Asop, p. 42. 

8 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 48. 
® Vanbrugh, Zsop, p. 70. 

10 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 71. 
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Zisop. Has he Wit? 

Lear. He had, before he was in Love. 

sop. And handsome with all this? 

Lear. Or else we shou’d not have half so much trouble with him.11 


In Act I of She wou’d, and She wou’d not the disguised Hypolita 
questions a servant about his master’s love in a similar passage: 


Hyp. In Love! how pray? 

Tra. Very deep—Up to the Ears, over-head, drown’d by this time, he wou’d in— 
I wou’d have had him stopt, when he was up to the Middle. 
Hyp. What was she he was in Love with? 

Tra. The Devil! .... 

Hyp. ... Was she Handsom? 

Tra. Um—so! so! 

Flo. How do you like that? to Hyp.) 

Hyp. Um—so! so! (to Flo.) Had she Wit? 

Tra. Sometimes. 

Hyp. Good Humour? 

Tra. Very seldom. 

Hyp. Proud? 

Tra. Ever. 

Hyp. Was she Honest? 

Tra. Very Proud. ‘ 

Hyp. ... was not she Hansome say you? 

Tra. A Devilish Tongue.12 


Vanbrugh’s Eurphronia rebukes Adsop for his frivolous refusal to 
listen to her pleas: 


Eu. Methinks the Subject we’re upon, shou’d be of weight enough to make you 
serious. 
Es. Right ... I’m serious.13 


. $ 
Octavio uses almost the same words to Don Manuel: 


Oct. Methinks the welfare of a Daughter, Sir, might be of weight enough to 
make you serious. 

D. Ma. Serious! So I am, Sir.14 

Learchus tells Euphronia in Act III, ‘‘I’ll make you stay your 
Stomach with Meat of my chusing,’’® and Don Manuel informs 
Viletta that Rosara is to be locked up ‘‘till she has stomach enough 
to fall too upon the Man I have provided for her.’”** Both authors 
use the figure again in their final scenes, but Cibber develops it 
more fully than Vanbrugh. Doris warns Learchus that a forced 
marriage will probably induce her mistress to commit adultery, and 
Rosara threatens cuckoldom for her husband, The maids have 
several common characteristics, and Viletta, like Doris, knows how 


11 Vanbrugh, Zsop, p. 17. 

12 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 9. 
18 Vanbrugh, Asop, p. 63. 

14 Cibber, She wouw’d, ~— She wou’d not, p. 21. 
15 Vanbrugh, Zsop, p. 3 

16 Cibber, She wou’d, rho She wou’d not, p. 23. 
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to ‘‘wheedle’’ in a difficult situation. Oronces and Octavio react 
similarly when their hopes are bluntly destroyed : 


Der. . . . Your mistress is married; that’s all. 
Or. Death and Furies—17 


Vil. ... she is just going to be Married. 
Oct. Death! Daggers! Blood! Confusion! And Ten Thousand Furies!18 


It is especially noteworthy that Elvira in The Counterfeits is 
pursuing an unfaithful lover to whom she has granted her favors; 
Cibber’s Hypolita has treated Don Philip more cruelly, just as 
Euphronia had Oronces: 


Do you remember how you us’d to plague your poor Oronces; make him believe 
you loath’d him, when you cou’d have kiss’d the ground he went on; affront 
him in all publick Places; ridicule him in all Company; abuse him where-ever 
you went; and when you had redue’d him within Ams Ace of hanging or drown- 
ing, then come home with Tears in your Eyes, and ery, now, Doris, let’s go lock 
our selves up, and talk of my dear Oronces.19 


Hyp. Vl tell thee Flora: You know Don Philip wants no Charms, that can 
commend a Lover, in Birth and Quality. I confess him my Superiour; and ’tis 
the thought of that has been a constant Thorn upon my Wishes. I never saw 
him in the Humblest posture, but still I fancied he secretly presum’d his Rank, 
and Fortune might deserve me: This always stung my Pride, and made me 
over-act it. Nay! sometimes, when his Sufferings have almost drawn the Tears 
into my eyes, I’ve turn’d the subject with some trivial Talk, or humm’d a spite- 
ful Tune, tho’, I believe, his heart was breaking.2° 


As well as fragments of dialogue, Cibber may have remembered 


an important piece of furniture which he had used in sop and 
employed again as Don Manuel: 


Dor. . . . Don’t you know that our Dear Friend Asop’s coming to receive his 
Visits here. In this great Downy Chair, your pretty Little Husband Elect, is to 
sit and hear all the Complaints in the Town.?1 


Viletta tells Rosara in Act IT that her father is ‘‘ Fast asleep in the 
great Chair,’’** and Don Manuel, overcome with joy in Act III, 
cries ‘‘Give me the great Chair.’’?° 

She wou’d, and She wou’d not also has certain points of similarity 
with Vanbrugh’s The False Friend (1702), in which Cibber played 
a leading role. Lopez is a cowardly servant very much like Cibber’s 
Trappanti, but Pinkethman acted both roles and presumably they 
were contrived to suit his talents. Mills, who played Octavio, acted 
Don Guzman, whose mistress, like Rosara, is to be married against 

17 Vanbrugh, sop, p. 14. 

18 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 47. 

19 Vanbrugh, Zsop, p. 58. 

20 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 2. 

21 Vanbrugh, 4sop, p. 15. 


22 Cibber, She wou’d, and She wou’d not, p. 18. 
23 Ibid., p. 38. 
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her will. Bullock acted almost identical drunken servants, and 
Jacinta, the maid, has the financial acumen which distinguishes 
Viletta from Doris. These resemblances indicate the generic quali- 
ties of comedy of intrigue founded upon Spanish stories; parallels 
can also be found between Cibber’s play and Elvira: or, The Worst 
not always true, and the Damon and Pythias friendship of Octavio 
and Don Philip is like that of Octavio and Antonio in Sir Samuel 
Tuke’s The Adventures of Five Hours.** 

The indebtedness of She wou’d, and She wou’d not to Asop 
demonstrates again the interconnection between the early plays of 
Vanbrugh and Cibber. The debt itself is relatively insignificant in 
relation to Cibber’s total achievement in revising his materials. He 
probably used only what he remembered from acting in the play, 
and he expanded the borrowed material and blended it indis- 
tinguishably into his main plot. His accomplishment is considerable; 
all the elements which he accumulated for his play are harmonious 
and consistent. In writing it he commanded a wide and discriminat- 
ing knowledge of the conventions of comedy of intrigue. 


Wadham College, Oxford WILLIAM M. PETERSON 


THE RECEPTION OF TENNYSON’S PLAYS IN AMERICA 

News of the appearance of Tennyson’s first play, Queen Mary, 
in 1875 brought a shock to his American admirers. They had him 
safely catalogued as a poet and as an old man, and his bursting 
forth as a dramatist at the age of sixty-six was, as William Dean 
Howells called it, ‘‘unexpected in every way.’ So unexpected was 
it that the critics were completely unprepared. Lanier wrote, ‘‘ Noth- 
ing could be more astonishing than the methods of treatment with 
which this production has been disposed of,’’? and the New York 
Literary World wrote worriedly, ‘‘The highest authorities are nearly 
equally divided; some say that the play is the finest since Shake- 
speare’s; others, that it is quite unworthy of the poet’s reputa- 
tion . . . how shall the humble layman know the right?’’” 





24 Another play with similar situations is Sir William D’Avenant’s The Man’s 
the Master. 

1 Atlantic Monthly, xxxvi (August, 1875), 240. 

2 Letter to Charlotte Cushman, July 31, 1875, in The Writings of Sidney 
Lanier, ed. Charles R. Anderson, Centennial Edition (Baltimore, Md., 1942), 
1X, 227. 

3 v1 (August, 1875), 32. 
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Tennyson turned dramatist just when his reputation was at its 
height. Bayard Taylor wrote two years later, in 1877, that he saw 
‘*signs of the beginnings’’ of a reaction against Tennyson.* Queen 
Mary and the second play, Harold, which came in 1876, played 
leading roles in those beginnings. They emboldened critics to speak 
out where for two decades it had seemed blasphemy to do so. Not 
since Maud in 1855 had Tennyson received any severe censure. To 
the American reader and critic the Idylls of the King (1859-1871) 
were practically sacred. 

In spite of many harsh reviews, however, the American criticism 
of the plays was not as severe as was the British. When the London 
Athenaeum expressed ‘‘deep regret’’ that the Laureate had ‘‘de- 
serted the ground in which his strength lay to make an experiment 
in the drama”’ it expressed the general British reaction.® In America, 
this feeling was tempered by a tendency to take the plays for what 
they were and not to ask for something different. Henry James, 
who was disappointed in Harold, wrote, ‘‘The author’s inspiration 
is like a fire which is quietly and contentedly burning low .. . Few 
fires are always at a blaze, and the imagination, which is the 
most delicate machine in the world, cannot be expected to serve 
longer than a good gold repeater. We must take what it gives us, 
in every case, and be thankful.’ The tremendous height to which 
Tennyson’s popularity had reached is shown nowhere more clearly 
than in the apologies for his first two plays. Lanier said that every 
review of Queen Mary that he had seen contained ‘‘some sort of 
excuse for it.’” 

Writing in the North American Review, Henry Adams praised 
Tennyson’s courage in leaving the fields on which his victories 
had been won and challenging Shakespeare himself: ‘‘One cannot 
but admire his courage when one sees him .. , voluntarily stripping 
himself, as he steps on the stage, of all those advantages which have 
hitherto been his chief instruments of success. Mr. Tennyson must 
indeed have both great courage and great confidence in himself, 
to choose such an ordeal.’’® American reviewers often spent as 
much time in talking about Tennyson’s venturesomeness in his old 


4“Tennyson,” International Review, Iv (May, 1877), 418. 

5 oxxI (July, 1875), 242. 

6 Nation, xxiIv (Jan. 18, 1877), 43. 

7 Letter to Charlotte Cushman, July 31, 1875, in Writings of Lanier, rx, 227. 
8 CxxI (Oct., 1875), 425. 
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age and his crossing swords with Shakespeare as in talking about 
the plays. 

Practically every: reviewer compared the plays to Shakespeare. 
They were not like Tennyson. In Queen Mary, Howells could find 
‘thardly a Tennysori#an passage.’’® Scribner’s Monthly could not 
recognize Tennyson’s hand in the play,?° and Henry James thought 
that it read ‘‘like Tennyson doing his best not to be Tennyson, and 
very fairly sueceeding.’’"* He was not, however, succeeding in rival- 
ing Shakespeare. The International Review thought that Queen 
Mary ‘‘certainly approached very near to the great master, in power 
of delineation and in the higher graces of dramatic art.’’? And 
John Weiss in the Radical Review thought that Harold might even 
be better than Shakespeare.’* But this was not the usual reaction. 
The New Englander found ‘‘too studious an imitation of the mas- 
ter,’"* and many critics called the imitation feeble. One in the 
Atlantic Monthly wrote, Tennyson’s ‘‘dramatice style is what a 
friend of mine—with entire want of reverence but a good deal of 
truth—ealls ‘shaky Shakespearian.’ ’’*5 

Tennyson stuck to the facts of history more closely than did 
Shakespeare—a fact which made Tennyson’s plays better as history 
than as drama. Nearly all reviewers noted their strict adherence 
to fact. The Southern Review was delighted at his ‘‘returning from 
the unreal legends of a remote age’’—as in the Idylls of the King— 
‘*to the significant facts of history; from the shadowy creations 
of a sometimes halting imagination, to deal with actual men and 
breathing women.’”*® Most reviewers, however, complained of too 
little imagination. One quoted from Harold an anachronistic pass- 
age paraphrasing Abraham Lincoln’s ‘‘of the people, by the peo- 
ple, and for the people,’”’ and another thought that Queen Mary’s 
chief merit was its accurate portrayal of the corrupt ‘‘renewal of 
Roman influence in English affairs.’”* This portrayal caused the 
Christian Observer to speak of the play’s high moral tone and of 

9 Atlantic Monthly, xxxvt (August, 1875), 240. 

10x (Sept., 1875), 645. 

11 Galaxy, xx (Sept., 1875), 397. 

1211 (Sept., 1875), 702. 

131 (May, 1877), 164-65. 

14xxxIv (Oct., 1875), 790. 

15xL (July, 1877), 102. 

16 xvi (Oct., 1875), 484. 


17 Penn Monthly, vim (April, 1877), 325. 
18 Nation, xx1 (July 22, 1875). 
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Tennyson’s ‘‘definite grasp of that true Protestantism which has 
its roots in Holy Scripture,’’*® and it caused the Catholic World 
to rage, ‘‘. .. the defects of this drama are so many and so serious, 
so radical and fundamental, that no competent criticism can pro- 
nounce it other than a failure. 

All in all, the reception of Queen Mary and Harold was unfavora- 
ble. Howells somewhat summarized the reception when he spoke 
of the beauty of the plays and then compared them to tapestry: 
‘‘There is color and action, but the color has an unsatisfactory, 
dreamy blur; the action has the constraint of the loath material 


2920 


in which success is always more of a wonder than a pleasure.’’** 


The plays were considered almost exclusively as closet drama. 
Longfellow thought Harold excellent drama: ‘‘The Fifth Act is 
a masterly piece of dramatic writing. I know not where to look for 
anything better.’’” But the reviewers almost invariably spoke of 


Tennyson’s ignorance of stagecraft. ‘‘His dramas (so-called),’’ 
wrote the New York Critic, ‘‘have the fault of being absolutely 
undramatic.’’** They .contained brilliant passages of poetry, but 
as the poetry shone, the action lagged. 

In spite of this feeling, Queen Mary, Becket, and The Foresters 
had successful runs on the American stage, but the success of per- 
formances was usually credited to elements other than the plays 
themselves.** As the Brooklyn Daily Eagle (October 23, 1877) ex- 
plained a triumphant performance of Queen Mary, ‘‘A piece with- 
out a plot . .. must, to produce as excellent an effect as this, possess 
many compensatory features. In the present instance the compen- 
sation lies in the acting.’’ 

Tennyson’s nearest approach to a stage success came with Becket, 
the third member of his historical trilogy. E. C. Stedman spoke of 
it as a dramatic masterpiece and said that it came close to ranging 
itself with the best in stage-literature.”® In spite of its later popu- 
larity on the stage, however, when it was first published in 1884 
it received some of the harshest criticism ever given any of the 

19 LXxIV (Oct., 1875), 763. 

20 xx1r (Oct., 1875), 12. 

21 Atlantic Monthly, xxx1x (Feb., 1877), 243. 

22 Letter, Longfellow to Tennyson, Dec. 21, 1876, in Alfred Lord Tennyson: 
A Memoir by His Son, (New York, 1897), 11, 188-89. 

23 xIx, n.s. (June 24, 1893), 422. 

24 The performances of Tennyson’s plays in America make a separate study 


and are not included in this paper. 
25 Victorian Poets (Boston, 1887), p. 419. 
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plays. Unlike the criticism of Queen Mary and Harold, the Ameri- 
ean reception was less favorable than the British, partly because 
the Americans were less interested in the story of Thomas a Becket 
and the conflict between Church and State. 

Reviewers who had with the first two plays cautiously condemned 
with fear and misgiving now came forth boldly. The Critic wrote, 

The task which the reviewer of Becket has before him is not an agreeable 
one. His veneration for the great poet who has done so much to adorn English 
literature prompts him to treat the piece with a certain respect, to ‘be to its 
faults a little blind, and to its virtues very kind.’ But his exasperation at the 
feebleness and formlessness of the work, at its wasted opportunities for elo- 
quence, tenderness, dramatic effect, his disappointment at finding dross where 
he looked for gold, speedily overcame his native mildness.26 
The Literary World consigned Becket to ‘‘The vast lumber-room 
of literature sacred to the works of genius decayed or misapplied.’’ 
Becket was ‘‘simply a less pardonable blunder than Harold or 
Queen Mary’’ — less pardonable because Tennyson should have 
learned by now that he could not write plays. The reviewer ‘‘put 
down the book with a sigh thinking of the Alfred Tennyson of 


927 


other days.’’**’ George E. Woodberry, writing in the Atlantic Month- 
ly, called Becket ‘‘stronger, finer, more instinct with manliness’’ 


than the two earlier plays but doubted whether if Tennyson had 
begun with Becket ‘‘he would have won fame by this road. Distine- 
tion, certainly, he would have gained, but the three dramas together 
would never have seated him in the House of Lords; nor any num- 
ber like them.’’** The Critic wrote, 


The piece introduces twenty-four characters, or rather puppets, who walk, 
talk, make love, commit murder with the naturalness and animation of so many 
Dutch dolls. . . . the central figure is unimpressive. ... The prattle of Margery 
and little Geoffrey is inconceivably silly, and in general the author’s attempts 
at humor are puerile to the last degree.29 


The New York Herald (December 20, 1884) described the plot of 
Becket as ‘‘unplayable’’ and ‘‘quite impossible on the stage,’’ and 
the Literary World called it ‘‘all lath-and-plaster, impossible, flimsy 
closet drama,’’ of all Tennyson’s plays the ‘‘least fitted for the 
stage.’’*° 

26 111, n.s. (Jan. 10, 1885), 14. 

27 xv (Feb. 7, 1885), 39. 

28 LV (April, 1885), 565. 


29 111, n.s. (Jan. 10, 1885), 14. 
80 xviI (Aug. 2, 1886), 284. 
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Obviously trying to speak a good word for an old favorite, R. H. 
Stoddard wrote, 


. .. the general consensus of criticism is that it [Becket] is superior to ‘Queen 
Mary’ and ‘Harold’. .. . It is not Shakespearian. ... The march of the blank 
verse is direct, rapid, and impulsive; there are very few passages of mere 
poetical description which could be spared; and the language, in the scenes 
between Henry and Becket is quick and fiery, and in the scenes between 
Rosamund and her royal paramour, is impassioned and confiding. . . . Becket, 
Henry, and Eleanor are vigorously drawn, and the character of Rosamund, for 
an elaborated sketch, is lovely.31 

But such reviews of the written Becket are extremely rare. Not un- 
til the coming of Henry Irving with his performances of his own 
shortened adaptation of the play nine years later, did the favorable 
reviews begin, and then the praise was for the acting and not the 
play. The brief popularity of Becket in America owed much more 
to Irving than to Tennyson. 

From 1879 to 1882, between Harold and Becket, Tennyson wrote 
and had produced on the London stage three minor plays: The Cup, 
The Falcon, and The Promise of May. The Cup and The Falcon 
were published in 1884 and were later performed before small 
groups in America, Because of the harsh criticism of the London 
performances of The Promise of May, Tennyson withdrew it from 
the press after it was set in type, and it was not published sepa- 
rately. The three minor plays received little attention in America, 
and what they did receive was almost entirely unfavorable—more 
so than in England, where they benefited from excellent perform- 
ances, The Faicon being performed by the Kendalls and The Cup 
by Henry Irving. 

Elizabeth Cary called the minor plays ‘‘unimportant interrup- 
tions of the historical trilogy,’’*? and other critics were equally 
belittling. Stedman thought The Cup weak but the best in the group, 
and the other two ‘‘plainly amateurish.’’* The Nation likewise 
harshly condemned. The Falcon it found ‘‘a most lamentable comedy 

. . where the rather trite story of the knight who slew his falcon 
for his lady’s dinner is served up with such ineffectual garnishing 
as té make us ask whether Lord Tennyson himself is sacrificing his 
high-soaring aspirations to his sovereign Lady.’’** 

81 Book Buyer, u, n.s. (Feb., 1885), 10. 
on Tennyson, His Homes, His Friends and His Work (New York, 1898), p. 
” 38 Victorian Poets, pp. 418-19. 

84 XxxvilI (June 26, 1884), 551. 
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G. P. Lathrop in the Atlantic Monthly thought The Cup had 
‘‘some merit of scattered phrase’’ but no dramatic action at all.* 
The Falcon was too slight a performance to require much considera- 
tion, and all three of the minor plays showed ‘‘the constraint and 
timidity that have befallen a master poet who has chosen of late 
years to appear as an amateur.’’ The Critic wrote in the same vein: 

It is not by poems like ‘The Cup’ and ‘The Falcon’ that Alfred Tennyson 
earned his wreath, or my Lord his coronet. A born singer, the sweetest of his 
day, and honored as such by all his race, he might well have stayed his hand 
when the capstone of his temple of song had been laid; but a dramatist he 
would be in spite of his stars, and in his new character he threatens to become 
the Vandal cf his own fame. It is ten thousand pities, and yet—what did he 
in that galley? It is a poor sickly fruit that November finds unripened; and we 
might well doubt the genuineness of the dramatic impulse which has been so 
long in coming.3¢ 

Amid the unanimous condemnation of the three minor plays, The 
Promise of May received the harshest treatment of all. ‘‘ Unlucky 
piece,’’ ‘‘erude melodrama,’’ and ‘‘unpardonable mistake’’ are 
phrases that run through the criticism, Having no printed text to 
go by, the Americans depended largely upon the British reviews 
of the London performances for their impressions of the play. 
Judging by a text ‘‘as far as received,’’ the New York Dramatic 
News thought that the play justified ‘‘not only the adverse criti- 
cisms of the English press, but the scornful comments of the galler- 
ies. It is, of all the poet’s works, the most involved, and the least 
interesting.’’** The Dramatic News wrote facetiously that ‘‘in as 
much as it deals with a lady who finds out that her lover is the 
betrayer of her sister the Promise to Pay would seem a more ap- 
propriate title, except that it is pretty sure to do nothing of the 
kind.’’** 

The last of Tennyson’s seven plays was The Foresters, performed 
and published in 1892, a few months before Tennyson’s death. 
It attracted particular attention in America because of its elaborate 
world premiére on the New York stage on March 17, 1892. Ameri- 
cans felt complimented by Tennyson’s allowing the premiére to be in 
New York, and the producer Augustin Daly spared neither effort 
nor expense in giving the performance the best in cast, music, and 
stage-scenery. With this excellent send-off, The Foresters received 

85LIV (July, 1884), 117. 

861, n.s. (March 15, 1884), 123. 

87 xv (Dec. 5, 1882); 7. 

38 xv (Oct. 31, 1882), 7. 
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the greatest initial applause of all Tennyson’s plays. But here 
again, the praise was largely reserved for the performance: Daly’s 
arranging, John Drew’s and Ada Rehan’s acting, and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan’s music. 

The reaction of the literary critics was divided, but most of 
them held to their opinion that Tennyson was still no dramatist. As 
a pastoral comedy re-telling the story of Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian, The Foresters was almost as great a deviation from what 
was expected of Tennyson as his initial turning to drama had been. 
Montgomery Schuyler in Harper’s Weekly warned that this must 
not be treated as one would either a historical play or a ‘‘modern 
society drama’’: ‘‘How absurd it would be . . . to inquire whether 
Prince John was really as big as he is painted, and to turn the 
nursery into a debating society! For it is really a poetized nursery 
tale.’”*® The critics would have to agree, Schuyler declared, that 
Tennyson had at last achieved his ambition to be a playwright and 
that at eighty-two he had ‘‘made a brilliant debut as a dramatic 
author.’’ W. M. Payne in the Dial likewise found charm and beauty 
in the fairy-like quality of the work: ‘‘it makes the forest glades of 
Sherwood as enchanted a spot as those of Arden were made by 


Shakespeare.’’*® But these were in the minority. The New York 
Independent wished that The Foresters had never been written: 
‘‘The Master of English lyrical poetry could ill afford to write a 
third-rate drama.’’** And the Literary World thought that Tenny- 
son was out of his realm even more than he had been in his earlier 
dramas: 


He is not the bard called to bend Robin Hood’s bow or blow his hunting horn; 
to the Laureate the winds in the greenwood do not invite to merry lawlessness, 
but delicate musings and observation of nature. Theocritus or even the melan- 
choly Jacques might find him a companion, but not Little John.42 

Harking back to the Tennyson of earlier days, his supporters 
tried hard to find words of praise for The Foresters. It was remarka- 
ble to see an octogenarian write such a youthful work—even though 
the old hero had ‘‘to grasp with both hands the sword which in his 
prime he swung lightly with one.’’ Though Tennyson’s outlaws 
were ‘‘rather carpet knights than robbers bold,’’ he was only being 
‘‘fanciful’’ and ‘‘prettily tuneful.’’ And after all it was in fact a 

39 xxxvI (March 26, 1892), 293. 

40 x11 (June, 1892), 51. 

41 xvr (April 28, 1892), 592. 

42 xxi (April 28, 1892), 141. 
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poem, not a play. ‘‘By the standards of dramatic art, it must be 
said to be a great disappointment. ... [but] one might almost as 
fairly judge Plato’s dialogues as plays. It is a poem, pure and 
simple. It is permeated with the poetic atmosphere that it owes 
whatever charm it possesses.’’* ‘‘It is more a poem than a play,’’ 
William Winter wrote, ‘‘and perhaps more a picture than a poem. 
It is not one of those works that arouse, agitate, and impel. It aims 
only to create and sustain a pleased condition; and that aim it has 
accomplished.’ ’** 

Throughout the American reaction to Tennyson’s plays, the 
critics dwelt on the theme that a great poet was trying in vain to 
be a dramatist, and thus far, time has borne them out. In 1921 Henry 
Van Dyke wrote that ‘‘the wholesale condemnation and neglect 
of his [Tennyson’s}] dramatic work is a reproach to the intelli- 
gence of our critics,’’ and he prophesied a sharp rise in the critics’ 
estimate of the plays.*® But his prophecy has not proved true. In 
the history of Tennyson’s reputation and influence in this country, 
his seven plays must be reckoned as liabilities. They lowered the 
level of his fame sharply in the 1870’s, starting a downward curve 
from which his fame has never recovered. It may not be too strong 


to say that the reaction against Tennyson began with the plays. 
Without them it would have come, but it would have come more 
slowly. 


The University of Georgia JOHN OLIN EIDSON 


CARLYLE, ‘‘COLUMBUS,’’ AND JOAQUIN MILLER 

According to M. M. Marberry’s recent biography, Joaquin Miller, 
when ‘‘closely questioned by a stalwart member of the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union’’ coneerning what had inspired him 
to write ‘‘Columbus,’’ his most famous poem, replied: ‘‘ Whiskey, 
ma’am. . . It was with whiskey Columbus got his crew to sail on 
and on, and I did the same.’ The question of how he came to write 
‘‘Columbus’’ had been asked so often that it seemed inevitable. 





43 Literary World, xxi (March 26, 1892), 108. 

44 Theatre Magazine, vil (March, 1892), 108. This review appeared also in 
the New York Daily Tribune, March 18, 1892. 

45 Studies in Tennyson (New York, 1921), p. 323. 


1M. M. Marberry, Splendid Poseur: Joaquin Miller—American Poet (New 
York, 1953), pp. 226-27. 
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Miller gave many different answers. Although as Mr. Marberry 
points out, the ‘‘poseur’s’’ answer to the WCTU was obviously 
facetious, it is possible that Miller drew inspiration for the poem 
from a brew which many Americans of the day found as intoxi- 
eating as Scotch whiskey : the writings of Thomas Carlyle. 

In Past and Present, ‘‘Labour’’ includes the following familiar 
passage : 


Brave Sea-captain, Norse Sea-King, — Columbus, my hero, royalest Sea 
King of all; it is no friendly environment this of thine, in the waste deep 
waters; around thee mutinous discouraged souls, behind thee disgrace and 
ruin, before thee the unpenetrated veil of Night. Brother, these wild water- 
mountains, bounding from their deep bases (ten miles deep, I am told), are 
not entirely there on thy behalf! Meseems they have other work than floating 
thee forward: —and the huge Winds, that sweep from Ursa Major to the 
Tropics and Equators, dancing their giant-waltz through the kingdoms of Chaos 
and Immensity, they care little about filling rightly or filling wrongly the 
small shoulder-of-mutton sails in this cockle-skiff of thine! Thou art not 
among articulate speaking friends, my brother; thou art among immeasurable 
dumb monsters, tumbling, howling wide as the world here. Secret, far off, 
invisible to all hearts but thine, there lies a help in them: see how thou wilt 
get at that. Patiently thou wilt wait till the mad Southwester spend itself, 
saving thyself by dextrous science of defense, the while: valiantly, with swift 
decision, wilt thou strike in, when the favouring East, the Possible, springs up. 
Mutiny of men thou wilt sternly repress; weakness, despondency, thou wilt 
cheerily encourage: thou wilt swallow down complaint, unreason, weariness, 
weakness of others and thyself; —— how much wilt thou swallow down! There 
shall be a depth of Silence in thee, deeper than this Sea, which is but ten miles 
deep: a Silence unsoundable; known to God only. Thou shalt be a Great man. 
Yes, my World-Soldier, thou of the World Marine-service,— thou wilt have 
to be greater than this tumultuous unmeasured World here round thee is: thou, 
in thy strong soul, as with wrestler’s arms, shall embrace it, harness it down; 
and make it bear thee on, — to new Americas, or whither God wills!2 


This passage is similar in emotional tone to Joaquin Muler’s 
‘‘Columbus.’’ The exaltation of hero worship is carried to a pitch 
almost identical in the two works. In both, the deed of Columbus 
was important for its symbolism and moral significance : he gave the 
world its ‘‘grandest lesson.’’ But the most obvious similarity occurs 
in parallel thought sequence and phrasing. First is the ‘‘behind. . . 
before’’ parallelism in the opening lines of the poem: 

CARLYLE MILLER 


. . .it is no friendly environment 

this of thine, in the waste deep 

waters; around thee mutinous dis- 

couraged souls, behind thee disgrace Behind him lay the gray Azores, 

and ruin, before thee, the unpene- Behind the Gates of Hercules; 

trated veil of Night. Before him not the ghost of shores; 
Before him only shoreless seas. 


2 Selections from the Writings of Thomas Carlyle, edited by Allen Rogers 
Benham (New York and London, 1928), pp. 240-41. 
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Parallelisms continue. ‘‘ Valiantly ; with swift decision, wilt thou 
strike in,’’ said Carlyle. And in Miller’s poem, from the first stanza 
when the good mate asks: ‘‘Brave Admiral, speak, what shall I 
say ?’’ Columbus’s quick answer: ‘‘ Why say, ‘Sail on! sail on! and 
on!’’ forms a refrain which has the effect of a valiant striking in 
with swift decision: ‘‘The words leapt like a leaping sword.’’ At 
times, Miller’s lines seem a clear paraphrase, conerete and dramatic, 


of Carlyle’s abstractions : 


CARLYLE 


Mutiny of men thou wilt 
sternly repress; weakness, 


despondency, 


thou wilt cheerily 
encourage: 


thou wilt swallow down 
complaint 


weariness 


weakness of others 


and thyself— 
how much wilt thou 
swallow down! ... 
Thou shalt be a Great 
man. . .thou wilt have 
to be greater than this 
tumultuous unmeasured 
World here round thee is: 
thou in thy strong soul, 
as with wrestler’s arms, 
shall embrace it, harness it 


down; and make it bear thee 
on,-—to new Americas, or 


whither God wills! 


MILLER 


‘*My men grow mutinous day by day; 
My men grow ghastly wan and weak.’’ 


The stout mate thought of home; a spray 
Of salt wave washed his swarthy cheek. 
‘*What shall I say, brave Adm’r’l, say, 
If we sight naught but seas at dawn?’’ 
“Why, you shall say at break of day: 
‘Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on!’ ’’ 


They sailed and sailed, as winds might blow 
Until at last the blanched mate said: 
‘Why, now not even God would know 
Should I and all my men fall dead. 
These very winds forget their way, 
For God from these dread seas is gone. 
Now speak, brave Adm’r’l; speak and say—’’ 
He said: ‘‘Sail on! sail on! and on!’’ 

They sailed. They sailed. Then 

spake the mate: 

‘*This mad sea shows his teeth to-night. 
He curls his lip, he lies in wait, 
With lifted teeth, as if to bite! 
Brave Adm’r’l, say but one good word: 
What shall we do when hope is gone?’’ 
The words leapt like a leaping sword: 
‘*Sail on! sail on! sail on! and on! 


Then, pale and worn, he kept his deck, 
And peered through darkness. Ah, that night 
Of all dark nights! And then a speck— 
A light! A light! A light! A light! 
It grew, a starlit flag unfurled! 
It grew to be Time’s burst of dawn. 
He gained a world; he gave that world 
Its grandest lesson: ‘‘On! sail on!’’8 


8 The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller (San Francisco, 1897), 
p. 253. 
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Past and Present was published early in the spring of 1843; it 
‘*made more stir’’* than most of Carlyle’s writing and maintained 
its popularity. At the time of the publication of Past and Present, 
Joaquin—then Cincinnatus Hiner Miller—was at most six years 
old.° Miller’s poem ‘‘Columbus’’ appeared in Frank Leslie’s Popu- 
lar Monthly in January, 1892, and was reprinted in the Review of 
Reviews for February of the same year. It received general acclaim. 
Tennyson considered it a ‘‘masterpiece,’’ ‘‘the greatest poem ex- 
pressive of a nation’s destiny ever written.’’® The London Athen- 
a@eum declared that in ‘‘workmanship, feeling and power,’’ 
*‘the best poem ever written by an American.’ Reporting the lat- 
ter verdict, Miller commented: ‘‘Let me say to my following it is 
far from that; even I have done better; too much like a chorus. . . .’”8 

Because the poem is unlike his other writings, Miller’s authorship 
has been—and still is—sometimes questioned, but I have found no 


substantial evidence that he did not write ‘‘Columbus.’’ Miller him- 
‘9 


it was 


self included the poem among those he ‘‘wished to answer for.’ 
In noting certain similarities between ‘‘Columbus’’ and Whitman’s 
**O Captain! My Captain!’’ Mr. Marberry says ‘‘ Joaquin was ac- 
cused of what might be termed unconscious plagiarism.’’?® Miller’s 
use of Past and Present was, I believe, a conscious paraphrase, but 
plagiarism is too strong a word. As Professor Martin S. Peterson 
pointed out in an earlier biography : 


In a critical consideration of Joaquin Miller’s work his obligations to other 
poets must be taken into account. The poet was never a wide reader, but he 
seems to have assimilated something from a number of sources.11 


Miller need not have read widely to have known the works of 


Carlyle. The Seot’s influence on American thought was enormous,*” 


4 DNB, 1x, 120. 

5 Mr. Marberry agrees with John 8S. Richards that Miller was born in 
1837. See Splendid Poseur, p. 2. See also: Joaquin Miller, His California Diary 
Beginning in 1855 and Ending in 1857 (Seattle, 1936), twelfth page, unnum- 
bered. 

6 Marberry, op. cit., p. 225. 

7 Ibid. 

8 Stuart P. Sherman, ed. The Poetical Works of Joaquim Miller (New 
York and London, 1923), p. 580. 

® The Complete Poetical Works of Joaquin Miller (San Francisco, 1897), p. x. 

10 Splendid Poseur, p. 226. 

11 Joaquin Miller, Literary Frontiersman (Stanford, 1937), p. 138. See also 
John Raine Dunbar, ‘‘Some Letters of Joaquin Miller to Frederick Locker,’’ 
Modern Language Quarterly, x1 (1950), 438 ff. 

i2 Frank L. Mott, “Carlyle’s American Public,” Philological Quarterly, Iv 
(1925), 245 ff. 
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and there is evidence that Miller knew and liked Carlyle. Although 
his first attempt at an interview failed,* Miller said in a lecture in 
San Francisco, February 7, 1872, that he had met Carlyle at the 
same time he met Tennyson, at ‘‘tea at Westminster Abbey with 
Dean Stanley.’’* With unwonted modesty the ‘‘splendid poseur’’ 
wrote: ‘‘I like Carlyle—that is, the parts of him which I don’t 
understand. . . . And that is saying I like nearly all of Carlyle, I 
reckon.’’?5 

Since the days of Joel Barlow’s ‘‘The Vision of Columbus’’ 
(1787), American writers had found in the Italian explorer a 
source of poetic inspiration. His achievement was, as John Spencer 
Bassett said, ‘‘The Great Subject.’”** In 1892, with nationwide in- 
terest in the Columbian Exposition, so much was written about 
Columbus that the Review of Reviews for June marvels that ‘‘ Har- 
per’s still finds a place for a paper by Eugene Laurence on ‘The 
Mystery of Columbus’.’”* Early in 1892, Mrs. Frank Leslie had 
commissioned Miller to write ‘‘a commemorative poem suitable for 
recitation during the Columbian year. . .’”* Miller ‘‘quickly turned 
out the verses,’’ called them ‘‘Columbus,’’ and received fifty dol- 
lars for his efforts.’® Carlyle’s phrases ‘‘ World-Soldier’’ and mem- 
ber of the ‘‘World-marine Service’’ were singularly apt and 
memorable encomiums for a man honored by a World Exposition. 
It was quite in character for Miller to remember them and, follow- 
ing his own oft asserted principles that ‘‘a poem must be a picture’’”° 
and that short words are best,” to translate Carlyle’s metaphysics 
into the simple imagery of the verses of ‘‘Columbus,’’ ‘‘too much 
like a chorus’’ in which ean still be heard echoes of Carlyle’s lines 
in Past and Present. 


University of Washington MARGARET DUCKETT 





18 Marberry, op. cit., p. 73. 

14 Franklin Walker, San Francisco’s Literary Frontier (New York, 1939), 
pp. 325, 397. 

15 Marberry, op. cit., p. 73. 

16 Cambridge History of American Literature, m1, 183. 

17 Vv, 591. 


18 Marberry, op. cit., p. 224. 

19 Tbid. 

20 Sherman, op. cit., p. 27. 

21 Harr Wagner, Joaquin Miller and His Other Self (San Francisco, 1929), 
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BOOK REVIEW 


Gerhart Hauptmann and Goethe, by Siegfried H. Muller. (Columbia University 
Germanic Studies, No. 21.) New York: King’s Crown Press, 1949. Pp. 113. 


In 1912 I had the good luck of participating in the celebration of Gerhart 
Hauptmann’s fiftieth birthday in the Leipzig Municipal Theatre. Hauptmann’s 
Florian Geyer was presented and the poet himself appeared on the stage greet- 
ed by the Heil shouts of enthusiastic students. I was struck by the similarity 
of Hauptmann’s fame with Goethe’s, a similarity which increased with the 
years and could not only be noted in the physical appearance of the two poets 
but could also be traced in their work and concepts of life. 

Siegfried H. Muller has traced the affinities of the two poets from the 
early years of Hauptmann to his latest productions. He shows the impact of 
the Weimarian on the high school boy, the Jena student, the traveller to Italy 
and Greece, and the mature man who maintained his admiration for the great 
classicist until his death, and expressed it in his spoken and written word. 
In a skillful and intelligent juxtaposition Professor Muller discusses the 
works of the two poets, treating such kindred subjects as the philosophical 
dramas, Die versunkene Glocke and Faust; the historical dramas, Florian Geyer 
and Gotz von Berlichingen; the occasional poems, Festspiel in deutschen Reimen 
and Des Epimenides Erwachen; the books of travel, Griechischer Friihling and 
Italienische Reise; the epic poems, Anna and Hermann und Dorothea; the 
autobiographical works, Das Abenteuer meiner Jugend and Dichtung wnd 
Wahrheit; and the educational novels, Im Wirbel der Berufung and Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre. 

In Hauptmann’s epic Till Eulenspiegel he discovers extensive material re- 
lated to the second part of Faust, Hauptmann’s ‘Mirchen’ is regarded as a 
supplement of Goethe’s phantastic story with the same title. Goethe’s Iphigenie 
is continued and supplemented by the modern poet’s Iphigenia tetralogy 
whose origin Muller traces to a passage in Goethe’s Italienische Reise. The 
Odysseus theme, which Goethe utilizes in his Nawsikaa fragment, appears 
again in Hauptmann’s drama Der Bogen des Odysseus, and in his sensitive 
story ‘Mignon’ the Silesian poet expresses his great admiration for Goethe’s 
greatest novel. 

Although Muller shows the affinities of the two poets, he does not forget 
to point out the differences between them which lie in their personalities and 
in the different ages in which they lived. Of special importance, appears the 
social and democratic outlook of Hauptmann in contrast to Goethe’s more 
aristocratic and egoistic concepts. 

In drawing the parallels the author does not always avoid the danger of 
overstressing insignificant or meaningless similarities, or merely accidental 
parallelisms, e.g., the ringing of the bells in the Easter night and in the 
Philemon und Bancia scene of ‘Faust’ and in ‘Die versunkene Glocke’ (p. 25) 
or Hauptmann’s detection of Nordic characteristics in the landscape and 
the people of Greece and Mephistopheles’ exclamation in Klassische Wal- 
purgisnacht : 


Es ist ein altes Buch zu blattern 
Vom Harz bis Hellas immer Vettern! (p. 66), 


which is a distinctly ironical interpretation of mythological concepts. 

Aside from these very minor flaws, if they may be called such, the study 
is a well-documented piece of literary scholarship which surpasses earlier 
treatments of the same topic by Morsch (1901) and Miihlberger (1937) and 
replaces the sarcastic comparison of Mehring (1913) with an objective but 
sympathetic evaluation of Goethe’s impact upon the younger German poet. 
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INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the number of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped” groupings. 


In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 

Examine “T-shaped’’ line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x 5 = $0 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factogs. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding dense negatives are to be avoided.» 





